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With the First Division—Winter 1917-1918 


BY RICHARD A. NEWHALL (FORMERLY SECOND LIEUTENANT INFANTRY, U. 8. R.) ATTACHED TO CO. L, 
TWENTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY.1 


It is not for a mere second lieutenant of infantry 
to attempt to write from memory the history of a divi- 
sion or regiment, even for the period during which 
he was a member of the organization. He sees too 
little of events, knows nothing of plans and purposes, 
and has no access to official files of orders and re- 
ports. Even if the latter were available he would 
accept the statements therein with considerable 
“ scientific doubt,” having once or twice seen the offi- 
cial accounts of events which he had actually wit- 
nessed. There is, however, one subject upon which 
a junior line officer can speak, and that is morale, 
for he himself is part and parcel of that, he notes 
it in his fellow officers. He watches it in the men of 
his platoon. So this sketch of the First Division's 
first winter in France up to the time when Americans 
first made an attack of their own at Cantigny, must 
needs be the description of a state of mind. 

In the first place, the division was composed of 
“regulars.” To most, no doubt, this term will con- 
jure up a picture of hardened soldiers, veterans of 
Philippine campaigns and border patrol duty, led by 
West Point graduates who had devoted their lives 
to the army. Perhaps there was a time when the 
Sixteenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
eighth Regiments of Infantry were filled with men of 
that type. If so, by October, 1917, it was a thing of 
the dim past. At that time probably ninety per cent. 
of the enlisted men were in their first enlistment 
period, the majority in their first year of army life. 
In other words, they were recruits who had joined 
the army because war was in prospect, and after some 
service on the Mexican border had been shipped to 
France to learn modern warfare. The non-commis- 
sioned officers for the most part were new to their 
work. The sergeants of the old army who gave any 
promise had received temporary commissions, leaving 
to recently promoted men the arduous labor of break- 
ing in the newly recruited rank and file. And the 
officers, most of them, were as new to the army as 
the men they commanded. As the organization of 
the A. E. F. expanded, the captains and majors who 
had brought the men to France became colonels and 
generals, or secured administrative positions where 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This is the first of a series of articles 
describing the war activities of American historical 
scholars, 


their maturity and experience would be most useful. 
To their places succeeded, by the automatic system 
of promotion, other men of the regular establishment 
who had secured their commissions by some one of 
the means more rapid than four years at West Point. 
Perhaps the majority of the company commanders 
had had the three months’ course at Fort Leaven- 
worth, plus a year with their regiment in garrison, or 
at the border. Most of their lieutenants were civil- 
ians in uniform—men who had come to France at the 
end of the first series of Officers’ Training Camps. 
Always, however, there were a few old army ser- 
geants holding temporary commissions, and to the Re- 
serve Corps officers these “ old-timers ’’ were a source 
of much practical instruction in the way the army 
really worked. 

If, however, from the foregoing, you assume that 
the First Division was the same as the other hastily 
recruited, partially trained organizations officered by 
amateurs, which made up the A. E. F., you would be 
grievously mistaken, and the difference lay, not in the 
character of the personnel or of the training, but in 
the fact that the men thought of themselves as “ regu- 
lars.’" They had a conscious pride in being part of 
the regular army, a pride greatly enhanced by the 
fact that their particular part had been selected as 
the first to come to France. They thought of them- 
selves as professional soldiers. They had behind 
them the tradition of the old, rigorously disciplined 
army, however much the “ old-timers” might bemoan 
the lowering of the standards under which they them- * 
selves had been trained. Willing, perhaps, to admit 
the equality with them of the army units in the Sec- 
ond Division, they had a feeling of superiority to all 
other “ outfits,” and a professional hostility for the 
much-advertised marines. However smartly he’ 
might click his heels and salute, a second lieutenant 
of the line from the First Division regarded himself 
as superior to a lieutenant-colonel from any other di- 
vision, was inwardly hostile toward all staff officers, 
and openly contemptuous of anyone from the 
S. O. S. Such a feeling of confidence is essential to 
good fighting morale. It made the men feel that they 
were able to do anything the other armies had done, 
and made them impatient to get into action. 

And yet they did not like the army. They were 
not professional soldiers in that respect, they were 
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merely fighting men. Such close order drill as they 
had became very irksome. They grumblingly won- 
dered how the war was to be won by doing “ squads 
east and west,” and often the junior officers wondered 
the same. They had no military ambition, no love of 
glory, no particular hatred for the enemy. It was a 
dirty job which must be done, and the quicker the 
better. Divisional headquarters tried to instil 
hatred of the enemy by sending memoranda on 
atrocities or extreme Pan-Germanism. These were 
read to the troops according to orders, but the men 
remained indifferent. Let them be reminded, how- 
ever, that the Germans were to blame for their being 
in France, where they were exceedingly uncomforta- 
ble and homesick, and the desired fighting spirit 
would be aroused. “ Let’s finish this damned war 
and go home,” was the prevailing attitude of mind. 
So anything which seemed at all connected with 
fighting received enthusiastic attention. New “ at- 
tack formations” were always being tried, either by 
orders from higher up or by local initiative. Bayonet 
work was a vigorous form of sport. Hand and rifle 
grenades were treated with respect if not enthusiasm, 
for always the American preferred his rifle to all 
other weapons. He regarded the grenade as a 
weapon of trench warfare, a characteristic of sta- 
tionary fighting. And always he expected to in- 
augurate fighting in the open. The “war of move- 
ment " was anticipated by the American soldier from 
the early days of his training in France, and much of 
the maneuvering of those days encouraged such an- 
ticipation. Consequently when he did get to the 
front he balked at the labor of making a trench sys- 
tem comfortable because he never expected to stay 
there very long. He thought of trench life as merely 
temporary, looking forward to the time when he could 
dispossess the Germans of their dug-outs. 

But the division had not been sent to France im- 
mediately to go into battle. Its appearance in Eu- 
rope was for moral effect. Indeed, the rumor was 
current that the French army’s morale was breaking, 
that there had been serious mutinies at the front, that 
a revolt in Paris was so feared that arrangements 
were all ready to occupy the city with English troops 
in case of need, at the time when the first American 
troops landed. It was intended, consequently, that 
the division’s first winter in France would be one of 
training, and so it was. Headquarters were estab- 
lished at Gondrecourt (Meuse), and the regiments 
billeted in the towns and hamlets north of that town 
almost to Ligny-in-Barrois. An elaborate trench 
system, the Washington and Lafayette strong-points, 
was outlined but never dug, a few miles from Gondre- 
court, and on a plateau near Naix, close to the site 
of a Roman camp, a series of trenches were actually 
dug, though never really completed. 

These things were done in the summer of 1917, and 
the division was far enough advanced by fall to war- 
rant sending the regiments into the trenches in a 
quiet sector in order to complete the training without 
running any risks. This was done in late October 
and early November in the Luneville sector. The ar- 


tillery was mingled with the French artillery while 
each infantry regiment took over a company sector, 
front line, support, and reserve, which its battalions 
occupied in turn, each for about a week. There was 
no continuous line held by the Americans, for each 
company had French units on its right and left. The 
division was still in its period of tutelage. The 
French regarded the Americans as amateurs, and the 
latter accepted that estimate of themselves, but were 
eager to learn. 

That eagerness, which was not lacking in nervous- 
ness, was increased by the news that a platoon of 
Company IF, Sixteenth Infantry (First Brigade) had 
been raided by the Germans within two hours of the 
time the Americans entered the position. Had the 
enemy learned that these troops were entering the 
line? Was he “laying for us?” It seemed very 
possible. The state of mind was not improved when 
it became known that the French artillery had failed 
to respond to the signal calling for barrage, and that 
consequently the German raiding party had escaped, 
probably with little or no loss. We were cheated 
even out of gloating over the “heavy losses” in- 
flicted upon our assailants. It was later discovered 
that the French artillery officers had deliberately held 
their fire on the presumption that the Americans were 
merely nervous and that there was really no need for 
a barrage. At least such was the story current in the 
division. 

The incident, however, served to stimulate a care 
upon units occupying the line which could not but be 
of value. The confidential pamphlets on trench war- 
fare were studied minutely by company officers who 
felt themselves about to face the realities of war con- 
cerning which they had been reading for three years. 
Sectors were occupied and relieved according to all 
the prescribed details. The “ plan of defence” was 
issued in mimeograph to every officer and carefully 
studied. Each lieutenant made a sketch of the entire 
position, and familiarized himself with it before 
making his first relief. It was the quietest sector the 
division ever knew, but the most elaborate precau- 
tions were taken preliminary to occupying it, and a 
degree of alertness was maintained during the occu- 
pation, which was worthy of the Ypres salient. In 
none of its subsequent tours in the trenches was there 
anything to equal the care and elaborateness of this 
first one, at least so far as companies were con- 
cerned. 

“The front” was so closely associated in the 
American mind with fighting that our men were dis- 
posed to start something at once. “ Lieutenant, are 
those the German lines over there?” said a sergeant 
the first night in the line. “ Yes.” ‘ Well, why 
don’t we attack?” The Americas artillery wanted 
to pound the Germans all the time. This. however, 
was not at all suited to the situation, and the French 
who were in command of the sector exercised a re- 
straint which caused considerably discontented talk 
in the division. Three years of war had taught them 
the value of quiet sectors where troops could be sent 
to rest, had tanght them to husband their resources in 
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men and material, and had taught them not to start 
trouble unless there were some military end to be 
gained. This galled the Americans. Hadn't they 
come to France to fight? Weren't they at the front? 
Weren't those the German lines over there? Wasn't 
Germany itself just a few miles behind those lines? 
The “ frogs ’’ were a lot of “boobs.” They were 
played out. Hadn’t we had to come and help them? 
Well, why didn’t they let us? 

Yet along with this went a nervousness in the ac- 
tual front line, a nervousness in the face of the un- 
known possibilities which might emerge from No 
Man’s Land. The Germans were said to be very 
cocky over their raid on the Sixteenth Infantry. It 
was reported that they had established a beer garden 
in an abandoned farm between the lines where they 
gathered every night to carouse. So persistent was 
this story that a patrol was sent to investigate the 
place and found nothing but desolation. In the most 
approved style the men “stood to” every morning 
from two o'clock on, peering out in the darkness into 
the barbed wire until the stakes of the entanglement 
seemed to become Germans creeping up to our lines. 
The stillness and cold would become oppressive. 
Then some man would fire his rifle or throw a grenade 
out into the night. “What did you see?” “ Noth- 
ing, sir, but I thought I heard a noise in the wire.” 
“Do you think you can hit a noise in the dark?” 


“No, sir.” ‘‘ Well, hold your fire. Don’t let the 
Germans think we have our wind up.” But some of 
us were “jumpy.” One lieutenant told how a Ger- 


man crawled up unseen to the parapet, placed his 
knees on the rifles of the two men on post so that they 
were helpless, and fired a pistol into the platoon com- 
mander’s dug-out. His story was received with de- 
rision. An overimaginative captain might think he 
was about to be attacked and call for re-inforcements, 
but no attack ever came, and neighboring French 
units smiled at the excessive alertness of the Ameri- 
cans. 

Probably the most useful purpose which this stay 
in the Luneville sector served was to give the division 
a feeling of self-confidence. The men felt that now 
they were veterans. They had been to the front and 
returned safely. They knew shell fire or thought 
they did. The division had sustained casualties, and 
certain members of it had been decorated. America 
as represented by the First Division was actually at 
war at last. Men who joined the division after its 
return to the Gondrecourt area probably got a some- 
what exaggerated idea of the “ war experiences ” re- 
cently encountered by their comrades newly returned 
from the front, but if they did it served only to make 
them proud of belonging to this “ veteran” division. 
From that time forward the esprit de corps was un- 
mistakable. True, the Second Brigade felt distinctly 
superior to the First Brigade, a feeling which the lat- 
ter undoubtedly reciprocated, and each regiment pre- 
tended to despise the other regiment of the brigade, 
and so on down to the platoons. Each one thought 
itself the best in the division, and of course the divi- 
sion was the best in the A. E. F. Weren’t we the 
first to land in France? Hadn't we been the first in 





the trenches? Yes, and—-this with that little touch 
of bitterness which characterizes soldier humor—we'd 
probably be the last to get back to the good old 
U. S. A. 

December and January were spent in maneuvers, 
brigade and divisional. The impression prevailed 
that this was to test out the organization of the divi- 
sion, practise the staff in handling men by the 
thousands, and accustom the men to act as parts of a 
large force. Such training, of course, is of the ut- 
most importance, but these maneuvers were hard on 
the men. The weather was very bad, unusually cold 
and exceedingly wet. There seemed to be a malig- 
nance in this winter suggestive of the enemy. As a 
test of endurance and of the quality of the division’s 
morale those clammy, shivering days of January were 
much harder than any front-line experiences before 
the big advance of July, 1918. And the men, many of 
whom were from the South, stood up to it magnifi- 
cently. 

Sometimes, perhaps, the situation was aggravated 
in the men’s minds by incidents, ceremonies, for in- 
stance, which, to the man in the ranks, seemed remote 
from the prime task of winning the war, but which 
imposed additional exertion upon him. It is some- 
times asked what the men think of General Pershing. 
Inasmuch as the commander-in-chief was seldom, if 
ever, a subject for conversation, it is difficult to make 
answer. Probably the best reply is, that for the men 
who went through that first winter the first, and for 
many the only, personal connection with the general 
will have most unpleasant associations; reveille at 8 
a.m. on a December morn, a long march, ten miles or 
more, on a very cold day over roads slippery with ice; 
a long, shivering wait in the streets of Gondrecourt, 
presenting arms while the general’s party passed ; and 
another long march back to billets. It is not a mem- 
ory that arouses enthusiasm. 

Even when not on maneuvers in the snow or parad- 
ing in the rain, life for the American soldier was hard 
and cold. In some places the men were billeted in 
barns, in others in wooden “baraques” without 
floors. The former were often dilapidated, always 
dark, and invariably cold. The supply of fire-wood 
was scant, hopelessly insufficient, and always green. 
Fortunately the kitchens could be kept supplied so 
that food was always hot and abundant, which in the 
army is the all-important thing. The towns in which 
the division was billeted were dirty and uninteresting, 
a fact which does much to explain the antipathy for 
France which so many of our men bring back with 
them. Soldiers learn to endure dirt and discomfort 
but they never like it, and they felt a natural con- 
tempt for the French people who lived all their lives, 
willingly, apparently, in conditions which our men 
endured only as a necessity of war. It was a com- 
mon sight in a French village to observe the town 
pump labelled “ Bon pour boire,” with the English 
legend underneath it, “It is forbidden to drink this 
water.” Doubtless the natives thought the latter a 
translation of the French. 

The only organization, which during the first win- 
ter did anything appreciable to ease the hardship of 
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the men, was the Y. M.C. A. Practically every town 
in the Gondrecourt area had a hut with a secretary 
in charge, without which there would have been noth- 
ing in the way of entertainment or comfort. When 
the division moved to the Toul sector huts were es- 
tablished there in the support and reserve positions, 
and the secretaries sent up oranges and chocolate to 
the front lines, taking them in person at times, when 
opportunity offered. In the march through Picardy, 
some of the battalion secretaries marched with the 
column and opened a hut at every town where the 
troops halted for more than one night. And in the 
trenches before Cantigny oranges and chocolate came 
up to the front with the rations at frequent intervals. 
Yet as early as October, 1917, there was already de- 
veloped a noticeable hostility to the Y. M.C. A. Prob- 
ably the basis of this was the instinctive antipathy 
for that organization which most men develop fairly 
early in life. This was intensified by the soldierly 
habit of growling and finding fault, the Y offering a 
popular target. Then, too, there was a notion that 
the Y was a refuge for slackers, a deeply rooted 
theory which no rational argument based on the Se- 
lective Service Act could shake. Any man in Y. M. 
C. A. uniform who looked healthy was regarded with 
suspicion. Soldiers do not give anyone the benefit 
of a doubt. Among the officers often there existed a 
feeling that the secretary thought that he enjoyed or 
ought to enjoy the status of an officer, and they were 
not disposed to admit such presumption. Why the 
secretaries did not hold rank when the chaplains did 
could be explained only by the universal explanation 
for everything unintelligible, ““That’s the way the 
army does it.”” This may not seem adequate, but it is 
often the only explanation available. Perhaps the 
situation can be illustrated by the case of an officer 
who regularly made himself at home in the Y hut be- 
hind the counter. “I haven’t any use for you and 
your organization,” he explained to the secretary, 
“but this is the only comfortable place in town that 
I know of.’ It is true that the personnel of the Y 
was sometimes unfortunate (a thing which may also 
be said of the army itself), but in the majority of 
cases this was not so, and a good secretary was a 
treasure. Happy, indeed, was the outfit which had 
such a Y man as had the Third Battalion, Twenty- 
eighth Infantry, in the spring of 1918. 

Even a winter cannot last forever, and French win- 
ters, fortunately, begin to break about the end of Jan- 
vary, and with the prospect of spring came also the 
prospect of renewed activity which the men welcomed 
with excited enthusiasm. At the end of January the 
artillery and the First Brigade of infantry moved to 
the Toul sector in front of Xivray and Seicheprey. 
and early in March the Second Brigade followed, re- 
lieving the First. This was a real fighting front. 
In front of the Americans stretched the plains of the 
Woevre. Mount Sec loomed up behind the German 
lines formidable and forbidding. Rumor said it was 
one mass of artillery and machine guns. Thousands 
of Frenchmen had been lost in a vain attempt to 
storm that place. Would we have to capture it? 
This was part of the St, Mihiel salient where the 


Germans had held on for three years and a half. 
Vague reports were abroad that the Americans 
planned to flatten out that salient in their first big 
attack. When would that come? (For the division 
knew it need not doubt that it would be in that attack. 
Already it was whispered that we were to be used as 
“ shock troops.”’) 

There was action of a mild sort in this sector, 
some of it having elements of the ridiculous. Al- 
ways there was particular uneasiness in regard to 
gas. It was an unknown thing, difficult to detect, 
and terribly deadly. Every platoon had a Klaxon 
horn for sounding the alarm. There was in addition 
a rocket signal, one green flare, to warn of a gas at- 
tack. Everyone was-alert to sound the alarm, and 
the men were drilled to don their masks the minute 
the warning was sounded. They got plenty of prac- 
tice, but not because the Germans used much gas. 
One lieutenant had a box of flares from which the 
label had come off so that he did not know what 
color they were. Whenever he had occasion to look 
around on his front he used one of these, and they 
were all green! Up would go a green flare. Imme- 
diately the Klaxons of the platoons on the right and 
left would sound, then those of the next two com- 
panies, and so on down the line. As far as one could 
know that alarm may have spread to Switzerland on 
the right and Flanders on the left. When this hap- 
pened six times in one night, and that without any gas 
ever appearing, we all became irritable, and the 
Klaxons were eventually removed. But at times 
there was real gas. Battalion headquarters received 
nightly doses. There was an attack with gas projec- 
tors launched by the enemy late in February which 
miscarried, the bombs falling into the German front 
line trenches instead of the American. And no one 
ever lost his fearful dislike for this new form of war- 
fare. 

It was a sector of raids, patrolling, and intermit- 
tent bombardment. The troops opposing the Ameri- 
cans were third-class organizations, mere holding 
troops. Prisoners reported that their officers in- 
formed them that the Americans shot all captives and 
deserters. The surprised delight which they showed 
over their first meal at an American field kitchen bore 
witness to the rating and rationing which they en- 
joyed in the German army. One boy on becoming 
convinced that such treatment would last begged to 
be permitted to return to the German lines to get his 
brother. When, however, the Germans meant busi- 
ness special organizations were brought in. It was 
such a one which made a big raid early in March 
on Co. I, Eighteenth Infantry, in the lines before 
Seicheprey. Report has it that the German leader 
was a nephew of Count von Hertling. At least he 
bore the same name. He was killed in the American 
position by a sergeant whom he summoned up from 
a dug-out to surrender. From German intelligence 
reports captured later, it was learned that from that 
raid the enemy learned to estimate the American sol- 
dier as a fighter. But the raiding was reciprocal, 
and the Americans were not backward, although their 
big attempts were more successful in using up artil- 
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lery ammunition than in capturing prisoners. The 
engineers, on one occasion, made themselves particu- 
larly unpopular by failing to arrive with the torpe- 
does which were to blow up the enemy entanglement 
so that a big raid had to be postponed even though 
the preliminary bombardment had been fired accord- 
ing to schedule. When it did occur it failed to cap- 
ture any Germans while sustaining losses from the 
enemy's barrage. 

Ordinarily for the “ dough-boy”’ in the front line 
daily, or rather, nightly, life was not too much of a 
burden. True, he was living in the mud and sleep- 
ing in a rat-infested dug-out. Each morning he had 
to rub his feet with whale oil as a preventive for 
trench foot, and the platoon chiefs inspected the feet 
daily to see that this was done. Perhaps on the para- 
pet there was a gruesome reminder of the war, a Ger- 
man head playfully stuck on a stick by Moroccan sol- 
diers several months ago. Every night he “ stood 
to”’ ready for whatever might come, and at intervals 
he took his turn at carrying food from the kitchens a 
mile or two back. There was enough to do to pre- 
vent boredom. There was excitement without pain 
or horror. There was a sense of doing one’s duty in 
a good cause. There was plenty to eat and a healthy 
hunger to give it relish. 

As spring advanced waging war became pleasanter 
for some. It took on some of the characteristics of a 
poorly planned and badly managed camping trip. 
There was little to do, plenty of food and not much 
rain. Excitement came at intervals, but losses were 
so few that not many realized the horrid side of war 
very vividly. The great German offensive against 
the British was in progress, but very little news fil- 
tered into the front lines. We knew that the enemy 
had recovered considerable ground in the Somme 
region, but we had supreme confidence in the British 
to withstand any German offensive. Most optimistic 
rumors reached us. “ There had been cavalry fight- 
ing.” “If that was so the line must have broken 
somewhere, but whose line?’’ “Ten German divi- 
sions had been surrounded and captured.” The 
English must have lured the enemy into a pocket, and 
then broken through behind him. At that rate, the 
war could not last beyond next year (1919). When 
would the counter-offensive come? 

Then came a change. The Second Brigade was 
unexpectedly withdrawn from the Toul sector, being 
relieved by troops from the Twenty-sixth Division. 
The First Brigade which had returned to the Gon- 
drecourt area was again prepared for the front. The 
troops just out of the trenches assembled near Toul 
early in April for a few days rest before the whole 
division entrained for Picardy. This was the result 
of General Pershing’s offer to Foch. For the divi- 
sion it was a matter of great elation. We were go- 
ing where there was real fighting in progress. We were 
going to help turn the tide in the big battle then going 
on. This was what we had crossed the Atlantic to 
do. For the Americans the war was still an adven- 
ture. They knew the discomforts of trench life. 
They had experienced some of the lesser horrors of 





shell fire. But they were still innocent of modern 
warfare in its complete hideousness. There was an 
eagerness to go “over the top,” which was born of 
ignorance and the spirit of adventure. Literally our 
men did not know what they were going into, and 
they were intensely eager to find out. Their nerves 
had never had to endure the racking strain of long 
bombardments, of supreme but futile efforts, of cold 
winters with long, long nights in the fxont line, of 
horrid sight and the loss of comrades. It enabled 
them to go into battle with a valor of ignorance which 
could not but be a great asset in attack. It gave them 
a strength which was better than experience, and an 
intelligent recklessness in keeping with American 
traditions. 

Detraining north of Pontoise the division went into 
reserve for a French army corps, headquarters being 
established at Chaumont-in-Vexin. Thither in mid- 
April came General Pershing, and gathering all the 
officers of the division about him in the gardens of the 
principal estate of the town, made them a little 
speech. The period of training was over. They 
were about to go into a fighting sector, and even- 
tually into battle, the first American division to do 
so. The eyes of America and the Allies would be on 
them to see what the Americans could do. They were 
to set the pace for the expeditionary forces. . . . No- 
body knew just what this meant, whether an imme- 
diate offensive or merely a readiness for any even- 
tuality, but everyone took it to heart. 

But the days that followed were the pleasantest 
and least war-like yet known. Picardy was a rich 
and blooming country, a pleasant contrast to the bar- 
ren hills of Lorraine. It was spring. The march 
northward was by easy stages. The weather was 
good. It was a “ bonne” war, scarcely more than a 
tramping trip. True, there were maneuvers sugges- 
tive of battle, practice attacks by brigade and regi- 
ment, drills and demonstrations with panels for sig- 
nalling to the airplanes, but they were all interesting 
and out-of-doors. Those were happy days in April 
and May for the troops in reserve. 

About the end of April the artillery and the First 
Brigade went into the line before Cantigny with the 
Second Brigade in reserve around Froisy. In that 
sector the situation was still uncertain. Only a few 
weeks before had the Germans been stopped. There 
was no system of trenches as on the Toul front. Only 
the front-line trenches were breast high. There 
were scarcely any communication trenches. Dead 
Colonials still lay in the fields, grim reminders of the 
battle which had halted the German advance. Shell- 
ing was a daily occurrence, and our men quickly 
learned that the majority of shells fail to do any 
harm even though they hit quite close. And always 
there was the feeling of satisfaction which came from 
the knowledge that our own artillery was master of 
the situation, giving the Germans at least two for 
one. Of course, if the one-pounders got the wrong 
range and bombarded our own front lines, as some- 
times happened, there was considerable cursing. But 
for the most part the feeling was one of satisfaction. 
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Not so with the attitude towards the air service. 
Where were our aviators? Didn’t the French have 
any airplanes? Who was the “ boob” who said the 
Allies were masters of the air? Does he know that 
the Germans fly over our front line at will, and even 
shoot it up with machine-guns? Explanations to the 
effect that the aviators never pretended to keep the 
enemy away from our front line availed nothing to 
men in the trenches. 

It soon became known, however, that the division 
was not merely to occupy the trenches as in the Toul 
sector. “Look that place over,’ said a battalion 
commander to his subordinates about to go into line, 
“you may have to capture that town some day.” 
And it was possible to look about considerably be- 
cavse so much of the ordinary activities of the night 
had to be carried on in the open due to the absence 
ef trenches. Food must be brought by cart from the 
kitchens five miles or more to the rear to within two 
miles of the front, and from there carried up to the 
lines by hand. There was always shelling, and cas- 
ualties among the carrying parties were of nightly 
occurrence. Indeed, it was safer to be detailed for 
duty in the front line than for this local service of 
supply. 

When the attack had been determined upon activi- 
ties increased. The Second Brigade was holding the 
line, and men from the First Brigade were sent up 
every night to dig “jumping off” trenches from which 
the assault would be made. Losses in these work- 
ing parties were inevitable. While these trenches 
were being completed the Twenty-eighth Infantry 
which had been selected to make the attack was re 
lieved from the front line duty and taken back some 
twenty miles to practise the maneuver of assault. 
Rumor had it that the attack would have been made by 
the Eighteenth Infantry had not the latter regiment 
lost very heavily in a five-hour gas attack sometime 
during the first two weeks in May. Part of the pre- 
paration lay in instilling the certainty of success. 
This was to be a demonstration of what the Americans 
could do. It would be staged with all the frills of 
modern warfare. The artillery concentration for the 
preliminary bombardment would be greater than that 
which opened the battle of the Somme. There were 
to be tanks and flame-throwers, and, if the wind was 
favorable, a smoke screen. Every precaution was be- 
ing taken to assure easy victory so that all the infan- 
try need do was to walk over, occupy Cantigny, and 
send back batches of terrified German prisoners. By 
May 28 the men were absolutely confident of victory. 
For four days the Twenty-eighth Infantry and one 
battalion of the Twenty-sixth Infantry practised the 
machinery of attack, which was simple enough, con- 
sisting for the most part of accustoming the men to 
advance slowly in skirmish line close behind an im- 
aginary barrage. And the results of the drill were 
such that when the actual attack was about to be de- 
livered it was difficult to realize that it was not a 
repetition of the drill of a week before. Once in po- 


sition in the early hours of May 28 everything seemed 
to go with the same clock-like precision of an oft- 
repeated maneuver. 


It is said that the most harrowing part of an as- 
sault is the long wait between the time when the men 
reach the “ jumping off’ trenches and the zero hour. 
For troops who have been under heavy fire or who 
have been in battle before, this is doubtless true, but 
for our men, innocent of experience, sure of victory, 
and keen to be up and at them this was not so. And 
it was fortunate, for they had a long wait, from 2 a.m. 
until 6.45 a.m. True, they were excited at the near 
approach of an event long anticipated, and seriously 
subdued that at last they would be under fire in the 
open. There was nothing, however, which looked 
like fear, only eagerness to get into the big game. In 
such a frame of mind the time passed quickly, and 
indeed after 4.45 a.m. there was plenty to occupy 
one’s attention. At zero-minus two hours the artil- 
lery began registering on its targets. An hour later 
bombardment began. If the men felt confident be- 
fore, they were doubly so as they watched the “ big 
ones’ dropping on the enemy position. Poor beg- 
gars over there, they certainly were getting theirs. 
It might, perhaps, make you feel a little sick if you 
chanced to look back in time to see a shell fall short 
into our lines, but most eyes were turned to the 
front. At worst you were ready to take your chance, 
and the vast majority of soldiers have the feeling that 
whatever may happen to others they will come 
through safely. 

“In five minutes we go over. Get a foothold in 
the trench wall so as to be able to get over quickly.” 
Each lieutenant gets out his whistle and figures how 
he is going to jump to be sure he is the first man of 
the platoon to get onto the parapet. His eyes clutch 
his wrist watch. The moving barrage has started. 
Whistles pipe shrilly all along the line. A succession 
of single figures seventy-five yards apart line the 
parapet for an instant, the platoon chiefs—‘‘ Come 
on—platoon!”’’ And then the line as far as the eye 
can reach, apparently a huge mass of men, the gleam 
of the bayonets topping the whole, heaves itself out 
of the earth and moves forward at a walk. It is im- 
possible to imagine a sight more thrilling, an impres- 
sion of power more imposing, a feeling of more in- 
tense, exultant, enthusiastic excitement. It is Amer- 
ica going into battle. 


The story of the capture of Cantigny is not for the 
present writer to tell. He knows of it in too con- 
fused a way. That its success contributed to arouse 
enthusiasm in the A. E. F. has been sufficiently at- 
tested. For the men of the First Division it was 
their true baptism of fire, for the Sixteenth, 
Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Regiments bore the 
brunt of the counter-attacks after the Twenty-eighth 
captured the town. If they imagined themselves 
veterans, they knew they were now, and to that feel- 
ing was added the pride in having upheld America’s 
traditions, and the consciousness of having suffered 
losses. “‘ First to fight” as a motto might officially 
belong to the Marine Corps, in fact, it applied to the 
First Division. 
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The Great Loyalty in America 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE GRADUATING CLASS OF A CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL, JUNE, 1919. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM E. DODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


You finish a course of study to-day which has cost 
you much study and required a good deal of sacri- 
fice and resolution on your part and that of your 
parents. These four years of study and probation 
have been intended by the older folk of the country, 
who support schools, as years of preparation and 
testing. We have hoped in this way to give you 
some taste of what life is to be, of what this country 
and the world expect of you. If you have been 
thoughtful, you will have observed much that seemed 
useless, but you will have felt at the same time 
your elders were putting you into touch with the best 
that this country has said and done, with much that 
the best men of all countries have said and done 
since the great tables of the law were set up for the 
guidance of primitive people. You have learned 
much and, let us hope, forgotten some things; but 
to-day you are only beginning to learn a great num- 
ber of things you must know if you are to succeed. 

But whatever you have learned or forgotten, you 
enter now a life that is complex and bewildering, 
a life that has become much more complex and be- 
wildering since you began your work four years ago. 
The very foundations of old institutions have been 
torn down, in this as in every other country, with 
the possible exception of Japan. Thrones that were 
supposed by millions of men to be based securely 
on the will of God have crumbled; constitutions, like 
ours, that originated in revolution and rested upon 
the votes of majorities, have been radically changed 
since 1912; and what men called but a dozen years 
ago ignorant workingmen now hold high converse 
with presidents. You can not imagine the breadth 
and depth of the changes that have come since most 
of you learned to distinguish between right and 
wrong. 

From this change young folk may easily come to 
think that there is nothing permanent, that there is 
no law, no high constitution that can bind the wills of 
men. Many of us have become Luthers burning the 
bulls of popes and other potentates; and some of us 
all but assume the imperial role of burning at the 
stake, like John Calvin, those whom we condemn. 
In Russia it is done through what men call a prole- 
tarian dictatorship; in America it is an infuriated mob 
seeking to destroy supposed negro criminals—in both 
cases it is the helpless that feel the wrath of men 
who for the moment have power. This chaotic world 
is in part the product of age-long tyranny; in part 
the result of over-driven avarice; and in part the leg- 
acy of sheer ignorance both of one’s self and the life 
about us. 

You are some hundred and fifty in number. There 
are some hundreds of thousands like you in this land 


of ours to-day entering upon a life they little under- 
stand; and there are millions who in the nature of 
things know and understand less of the world than 
you do, and who must look to you as lights set upon 
hills. Your decisions and those which are made upon 
less knowledge than you possess must become the 
tables of the law to this country. And, as you must 
have become aware these last years, the United States 
is henceforth the nation which must for at least a cen- 
tury make the great decisions of the world. You en- 
ter, therefore, I must say in all honesty, upon a hard 
and difficult way—a way which you must not lose, lest 
others coming after you also stumble and wreck their 
lives. 

And what is this America of which you so readily 
learn to boast, of which Mr. Wilson tas tried, with 
might and main, to make a light for all mankind? If 
you look about you here in Chicago or there in Wash- 
ington you will see it reflected as in a mirror. You 
will see that class of people who, we are told, shall 
ever be with us, the poor; folk who do not know 
cleanliness, who stil! sleep upon floors reeking with 
filth and vermin, as did the subjects of good Queen 
Elizabeth; families who are crowded together in 
single rooms, who do not know privacy and whose 
children never see the open fields. Or, you come into 
touch with people who dwell in more than princely 
mansions, whose grounds cover city squares and like- 
wise never know the joy of personal cleanliness be- 
cause they have never been dirty; in cold weather they 
sojourn on the east coast of Florida, in hot weather 
on the slopes of the Alps or in the dense woods of 
Canada. The language and the life of these different 
groups are so unlike that that chasm that separates 
them is wider than that which separated the black 
slave from his planter master seventy years ago. Can 
you bridge the chasm? Or shall you stand aside, as 
many of the world’s reputed wise ones urge, and wait 
for the deluge that must come, if somebody does not 
build the bridge? 

But you scarcely grasp the meaning of this chasm 
between poor and rich—albeit recent events have nar- 
rowed it a little—ere you are confronted not simply 
with the social chasm that separates men and women 
of the same race; you are in the presence of race 
hatreds and race rivalries as intense as those which 
have presided over the battle-fields of France and 
Poland. If you but listen, as you go about your per- 
sonal business, you will hear men talk in subdued 
but worshipful tones about imperial Germany which 
only the other day threatened to set up a world autoc- 
racy in comparison with which Napoleon’s work 
was only child’s play. Somehow millions of men and 
women love that mad Germany which let loose the 
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dogs of war in 1914. Only the other day a socialist 
minister of state in Weimar spoke twice in a solemn 
public address of imperial Germany, as though it still 
had existence. And there are perhaps millions of 
people in this country, men who vote and have their 
share in American affairs, but who in their hearts love 
that ideal which William of Hohenzollern represents 
there in his Dutch exile. 

The people who a hundred years ago loved and 
worshipped the exiled Napoleon could not have num- 
bered more than fifteen or twenty millions. To-day 
there are evidently a hundred millions in the world 
who feel that the Kaiser suffers a vicarious exile and 
many, very many, of these live with us and meet you 
every day upon the street. What a chasm there is fixed 
between your lives and theirs, if they but felt free to 
express their feelings! Neither this country nor the 
rest of the world can be governed or greatly influ- 
enced by the ideal that went down so recently in 
northern France, no more than could the ideal for 
which the South fought sixty years ago become a per- 
manent part of American life. It is not a question of 
outward loyalty of which I am speaking here. It isa 
matter of the inward souls of men which no law or 
constitution can bind or set free. You have some- 
thing to do to assuage and soothe and cure these mis- 
led and sensitive folk. You will not tame them by 
hatreds, race pride or even by reading them the moral 
law; but tame them you must. 

I have mentioned the Germans. There are lite- 
rally scores of races, less numerous to be sure, that 
make up this country. Do you not note every day the 
will and power of the Irish who live among us, but 
whose one great passion is to balance scores with 
England for the wrongs of four centuries, and who 
literally glower upon Englishmen who on their side 
compose quite as many of our citizens, with the rights 
and privileges of citizens? An ancient feud separates 
these races, a feud quite as deadly as that which 
brought Germans and Frenchmen upon the field of 
battle in 1914. It surpasses belief, how these [rish- 
men resent the influence of Britons in the world and 
how they in our midst would gladly stake the fortunes 
of this nation upon a conflict with England. And 
there is justice in their demands; only justice would 
wipe out mankind, if duly applied. Much as we love 
justice among men, it would be impossible to apply 
that principle to races and nations. How are we, as 
a people, to quiet these ardent passions and bring 
Britons and Irishmen to sit down peacefully at the 
same national council board? 

These are but two or three of the apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties you must grapple. As any one 
of you could tell me, there are the most ancient of all 
the peoples that make up modern civilization, the 
Jews. Their grievances in a world ruled by their 
opponents, if not their enemies, for two thousand years, 
are more numerous if less pressing than any that have 
been mentioned. If the world is to be united under 
one great roof, as it really must be, all the ills they 
suffer in Germany, in Poland and elsewhere become 
ills that we must study and remedy, for men must 


endeavor to be more kindly in the future than they 
have been in the past. Dynamite and poison gas, if 
no better reason be avowed, make the old ways of men 
both obsolete and impossible. What you shall do or 
how you shall do it, no one could now indicate; but 
something you must endeavor to do. 

Only a few of the complexities of our life, as seen 
and studied by any statesman who really tries to lead 
us, have been noted. Economic and racial chasms are 
great and vital conditions which cannot be over- 
looked. But there are others quite as difficult to 
bridge, influences even more subtle—I refer to the 
religious differences that abound, differences which 
constitutions ignore, just as constitutions ignore eco- 
nomic differences, but which are none the less vital 
because we shut our eyes to them. 

There are probably twenty-five million members of 
Protestant Churches in the United States. They 
range from the near-Romans (Episcopalians) to the 
followers of Mary Baker Eddy. They are the 
progeny of that Martin Luther who set the world on 
fire four centuries ago. They are not now filled with 
such a consuming faith as that which dominated Cal- 
vin when he cheerfully fed the flames that consumed 
his fellow Protestant, Servetus, at Geneva. But they 
are far more vital and real than city dwellers, who 
seldom go to church, allow themselves to think. 
They have built their religious homes upon the most 
costly lots; they sometimes cover their arrant irregu- 
larities in faith with beautiful gothic architecture, 
much to the inward disgust and outward satisfaction 
of Ralph Adams Cram, of the Society of St. Charles 
I, of blessed memory. These protestants once would 
not so much as have organs in their churches lest men 
be tempted from the true worship of God. Now their 
music attracts the ear of the fastidious and their 
choirs help wondrously to endure poor sermons. 

Protestant men wear conventional clothes to church 
and their women learn in the house of God the new 
Paris styles. Baptist churches have golden candle- 
sticks upon the altar and Episcopalians again say 
high mass at early hours of the day. The Protestant 
Bible that was once sacred from cover to cover, the 
law of life and death itself, is now dissected and ex- 
plained away after the manner of constitutions in the 
Supreme Court. Protestant women seldom bear chil- 
dren and Protestant marriage is no longer the sacra- 
ment that death alone can sever. The poor are seg- 
regated in missions and receive their pittances from 
committees and settlement workers, mediators be- 
tween groups that no longer come safely into close 
contact. 

But Protestants make up for their coldness and 
their aloofness in the collections of vast sums for 
good causes everywhere in the world. Money is 
easily made with them, and they feel the call of the 
distant needy more keenly than all other elements 
in our life. Hundreds of millions are contributed 
in the effort to convert the heathens to a faith which 
no longer pulls heavily upon their own heartstrings. 
They pay large sums for the erection of hospitals, 
to pension preachers who were originally commanded 
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to go into all the world without money and preach the 
gospel without price. American Protestantism, rich, 
contented, without abiding faith, but well-housed and 
well-dressed, is dying at the top. It is like that 
“certain rich man’’ whose barn was bursting with 
the harvests of former years, but whose present har- 
vest was failing. 

Still, I must not underestimate the vitality of 
churches, of Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and 
others. One never knows the power of religious emo- 
tion until it is challenged. It was Protestant Amer- 
ica that nerved Wilson’s arm in the great days of 
1918; it is American Protestantism that even now en- 
deavors to lead Europe out of her misery and seeks 
to bind up her wounds, although it is not that flam- 
ing faith that brought Puritan fathers to New Eng- 
land rather than abate a single item of their creed. 
Perhaps that is why the American voice was not more 
effective. Whatever it is, it embraces the greater 
part of the religious population of the country; it is 
one of those indispensable elements of our life with 
which you must reckon. 

Another and a greater organization confronts as of 
old the Protestants—the Roman Catholics. Not con- 
tent with warring over every land of Europe, and 
shedding the blood of millions on one side or the 
other, or both, the two great churches have adjourned 
their struggle for the souls of men to the United 
States. The call of the mills, or the pangs of hunger, 
rather than the call of God brought most of the Cath- 
olics to the cities of the North. But they came in the 
later decades of the nineteenth century, and in the 
twentieth century, literally by the millions. New 
England mills have thus converted the land of John 
Cotton into a land of Roman prelates, and in the 
great city of Boston a Roman cardinal refuses to sit 
down to meat with the Governor of the Common- 
wealth because the question of precedence had been 
decided against the prince of the church. 

There are fifteen million Catholics in the United 
States. They govern many cities. But their signifi- 
cance consists in three things: 1, they believe that 
not man but God makes law, that the Pope is the 
voice of God upon earth; 2, their churches are 
crowded with the poor; and 8, their population mul- 
tiplies with amazing rapidity. They do not con- 
tribute so many millions to the conversion of the 
heathen as do their rivals; they give less to chari- 
ties; as vet, they are not wealthy. They have not 
reached the stage where their undesirables are so 
gently segregated in missions. They are conquering 
industrial America as indeed the Baptists and the 
Methodists conquered the frontier and the lonely 
agrarian districts a hundred years ago. Their edu- 
cation is not, to be sure, abreast of the times; neither 
does it alienate its beneficiaries from a mother church. 

This Catholic world is not known to Protestants. 
Its books and its periodicals do not appear on 
Protestant shelves; its clergy lives apart and counts 
itself the only solace of tired, worn and baffled men. 
Our fine hearted and generous gentry who make up 
the body of Protestantism, the men and women who 


have maids, dress of evenings, take boxes at the the- 
atre and endow universities, do not know what the 
Catholic world thinks or does. Nor do Catholics 
know what Protestants think. Here is ‘a chasm 
which no man seems able to bridge. But the bridge 
must be made, if this world in which you live is to 
continue peaceful and do its part in the new day. 

I have spoken of the patent facts of our city life. 
There remains still another and a crying situation 
which young folk, entering upon the enterprises of a 
new day, need to ponder. Seventy years ago our 
fathers set themselves the definite task of draining 
Europe of her surplus population to build up our 
farms. When the Civil War came these incoming 
hordes were turned from the farms to tend the busy 
mills of the East. That was the beginning of the 
greatest industrial development of this or any other 
country. Industry received from Lincoln a protec- 
tive tariff which well-nigh cut off all competition in 
American markets. Industry was to have been taxed 
as a due compensation for the monopoly of the great- 
est market ever known. But the moment the war 
stopped the tax was remitted, and the income taxes 
that had been collected during the stress of war were 
in a little while returned to the original payers. 
Every advantage that government could give and 
every privilege that vast natural resources affotded 
served to make of the industrial leaders the masters 
of the country. 

Their expansion amounted to a hundred per cent. 
every decade till the recent great war gave them a 
jump of a hundred per cent. in two years. During 
all these decades there came to us five or six hundred 
thousand immigrants a year. Never was there a limit 
set by the nation upon that source of cheap labor till 
the guns and submarine torpedoes began their deadly 
work. The newcomers crowded the cities, competed 
for dirty shacks and flimsy cottages, depressed the 
price of labor and multiplied by their mere presence 
the value of urban lands till none but the rich could 
hope to buy homes in the cities. The industrial men 
had the American market to themselves; Europe gave 
them labor in abundance. What was there to pre- 
vent them from becoming the absolute masters of the 
continent? They are now the practical masters of 
the whole world. 

The area of smoking chimneys and grimy cities 
spread from western Pennsylvania and the upper 
Ohio valley to Chicago and the upper Mississippi. 
The centre and ruling region of this vast district was 
New York, state and city. The tributaries to the in- 
dustrial capital were the lesser cities that dot the map 
from Boston to Minneapolis; and these smaller cities 
drew upon the wide stretches of outlying country. 
And all were quickly bound together by hundreds of 
thousands of miles of railway. This industrial region 
is the heart of the North, just as the old slave belt 
was the heart of the South in 1860; and from 1863 
to 1918 the vital decisions of government in Wash- 
ington were seldom, if ever, made without the assent 
of a few men living in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. As every historian knows no vital decision 
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of the government of the country could be taken in 
the years preceding the civil war without the consent 
of the leaders of the black belt. The same was true 
of the industrial belt in 1912. 

The very basis and condition of our industrial belt 
is imported labor, or labor drawn in from the farms. 
The foreign-born and the children of foreign-born 
parents make half or more than half of the population 
of the industrial region, just as the workers on the 
tobacco and the cotton plantations composed the ma- 
jority of the population of several Southern states 
seventy years ago. These foreigners are torn as we 
have seen by racial dislikes; they react to strange mo- 
tives and look upon the rest of us with curious and 
sometimes hostile feelings. They are the “ heathen” 
of the settlement worker. To save them and make 
of them something of the salt of the earth has long 
been the heroic task of Hull House and its offshoots 
all over the industrial belt. 

But the development of this vast region of mingled 
foreigners and natives, controlling the prices of labor, 
regulating railway transportation in its own inter- 
est, focussing all things in New York City, and bind- 
ing fast even the remote cotton and corn areas of the 
country to itself has not been without violent protest. 
Georgia cotton farmers did not like to see the prices 
of provisions, which they must buy every year, fixed 
in Chicago; Kansas wheat producers did not like to 
sell wheat at London prices and borrow money at 
rates of interest set in New York. Above all the 
vast country interests, the agrarians who had made 
the nation, were angered in the Cleveland and 
McKinley days to see every department of govern- 
ment in Washington dependent upon the will of indus- 
trial leaders and responsive only to those keener ele- 
ments of society that always saw things coming be- 
fore they arrived, and thus kept government warned 
in their own interest. 

This is then another and an equally great and puz- 
zling group in our life that none can fail to take ac- 
count of. Against it, there has been steadily main- 
tained an older power and bloc of interest—the 
agrarian, the sons and descendants of the country 
folk, inarticulate Protestantism, whereas the indus- 
trial bloc is mainly Catholic. These country people 
live out upon the plains, crowd into the Southern 
mountain areas; they speak the language of Shake- 
speare, live like the contemporaries of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and work from dawn to dusk. Their ranks 
are seldom swelled by incoming foreigners and their 
women work and “slave” by day and by night. 
There is no race suicide among them. Yet their 
young abandon the farms in great numbers for the 
congested cities where their eyes stare at the wonders 
of the movie or are blinded by dangerous red lights. 
These country folk vaguely feel that they would rule 
the land if there had not been this ever expanding 
foreign-born population, if their sons would be kept 
at home. Although schools and churches abound in 
the rural districts, the country people are still moved 
by instinct rather than correct information. Their 
education is even more deficient than that of the city. 


Yet they are conservative. If ever a proletarian re- 
volt is set up in the cities, they may look on with 
some amazement; but they will not join it. They 
will probably take charge of the Federal govern- 
ment. They will not starve on their farms, if rail- 
roads stop and great mills are dynamited. A man 
with grain in his bin and with pigs running about his 
place does not fear city commotions, much as he may 
distrust city ways. The masters of industry, who 
have exploited them for half a century, will then seek 
them as allies, perhaps win them and keep govern- 
ment going pretty much as it has gone these hundred 
years past. 

These are some of the conflicting and even antag- 
onistic groups you must see and understand. They 
are fundamental to our life. But there is still 
another pair of differences, another chasm that sepa- 
rates great numbers of men and thus makes progress 
very difficult while it renders sudden and revolution- 
ary change next to impossible: The two great po- 
litical parties. “‘Once a Republican always a Re- 
publican ” is a safe rule in our political life. There 
are good women in all our northern states who have 
actually shed bitter tears over the fact that Wood- 
row Wilson had to be inaugurated in 1913. One of 
the best of them said sadly to a group of her neigh- 
bors at a little tea party on the second afternoon of 
the last Presidential election: “And just to think we 
have to endure four more years of Wilson.” The 
country folk, as a rule, are more nearly identified with 
the Democratic party; the city folk, in a similar way, 
tend to rank themselves with the Republicans, at least 
those that live in good houses, belong to the 
Protestant churches or are descended from New 
England fathers. With folk who dawell in the Back 
Bay regions of Boston, in the West Fnd stretches of 
New York or along the North Shore of Chicago, the 
word Republican means quite as much as the term 
taboo means to the South Sea islandexy. It is some- 
thing sacred. It does not connote democracy to them 
as it did to Lincoln or Jefferson. It means the elect. 
If you know your friend is a Republican, you do not 
have to explain things. The conveisation flows easily 
and without effort or strain. It means you admire 
the name of Lincoln, but do not have to bother about 
imitating Lincoln. 

Of the Democratic party much the same may be 
said, only in general it is less reprehensible to be 
poor in the Democratic party than it is to be poor 
and claim to be a Republican. From time imme- 
morial Southerners have voted the Democratic ticket 
because Jefferson, the greatest of all Southerners, set 
them to voting that way. It was once a democratic 
party. It was later an aristocratic party. It is now 
struggling within itself for a rebirth. It opposes the 
Republican party from tradition, and because most of 
the states it can command are agrarian, rather than 
urban, in character. It has allies among the Irish in 
the great cities ; and labor organizations would support 
it but for the fear that their Republican employers 
might close their plants the day after a Democratic 
victory. It threatens always to redress the wrongs 
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of industry, and it has under the Wilson regime ac- 
tually readjusted tariffs and laid income taxes upon 
the principle of ability-to-pay. It is to-day laying 
the foundations of a far-reaching national policy. 
In spite of the fact that laboring men generally vote 
against their agrarian friends, the Democratic party 
has secured to laborers many of the great reforms 
that organized labor has asked these many years. 
Similarly the Republican party is the poor man’s 
party in the South; it set the slave free, and has never 
forgotten to remind the freedmen of that fact. It 
manages to defeat progressive Republican leaders in 
. the North by the use of negro votes in national con- 
_ ventions; and its spokesmen in Congress always sup- 
- port educational movements in the Sovih until, as in 
the recent session, Southerners offer bills to that end. 
The Republicans are the Bourbons in the industrial 
regions and the Democrats are the Bourbons in the 
agrarian regions. The Democratic party is more 
democratic than the Republican in the fact that a 
Southern Bourbon is apt to be a poor man, while a 
Northern Bourbon is apt to be a rich man. And all 
recognize that it is as hard for a modern rich man to 
be democratic as it was in ancient times for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven. Most of you 
will not find it difficult to discover where your loyalty 
lies in the matter of national political parties; you 
have already been indoctrinated, you are already re- 
spectable or not, and the respectable must in the big 
cities be Republican or risk the scorn of their chums. 


I cannot speak of another and fnndamental chasm 
in our life very fully, the matter of sectional dislikes, 
if not hatreds. If you have watched at all the po- 
litical movements of the last eight years you will have 
seen that the main difficulty with the Democrats in 
Washington in the eyes of the North has been the 
fact that the leadership is from the South. Wilson is 
a Southerner. More than half the cabinet is South- 
ern. Kitchin and Webb and Simmons and the other 
chairmen of great committees of congress are hated 
Southerners, sons of ‘Confederate brigadiers.” 
That was a major part of the Republican indictment 
against them of 1916. 

In the same way, now that the Republicans have 
come into their own, Penrose and Knox and Lodge 
and McCormick and the chairmen of all the great 
committees of the house are from the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois. The speaker of the 
house is from Massachusetts. To this Southerners 
say “ sectionalism,” just as Northerners say “ section- 
alism”’ to the Democratic appeal of 1916. There is 
a twofold motive here, the industrial vs. the agrarian, 
old as Daniel Webster and John Calhoun, and the 
sectional, older than the constitution itself. Our an- 
cestors of New England loved Southerners about as 
as the Germans love the French; und our ancestors 
from the South love Northerners about as well as the 
New Englanders love them. This lack of love flamed 
out into a war sixty years ago quite as furious as that 
which came to an end the other day. That war was 
closed in a way that left the South poorer than the 


Germans will be even if they pay all the debts. The 
treaty of 1865 between North and South was not a 
“soft” treaty. It extracted the very marrow from 
the bones of Southerners. 

And the legacy of a harsh peace is always worse 
than the legacy of a soft peace—it is hatred. Only 
since 1913 have all classes of Southerners begun to 
forget the hatred which the war of 1861 and the 
peace of Reconstruction set in their hearts. It is a 
tragedy, this underlying sectionalism of our country, 
the more so when one sees what uses unscrupulous 
politicians put it to. But it is with us. And what 
is most discouraging, just as Southerners forget and 
begin to pray of nights for their Northern brethren, 
Northerners remind themselves of all their sectional 
grievances and cease to pray for their Southern 
brethren, and politics take on in the North a bitter- 
ness that turns women to tears and sets in men again 
that hatred that so often leads to war. 

It is a strange and a complex life you are about 
to enter, my young friends. This America which you 
love is bound fast to many things; it is drawn asun- 
der by many forces. There are racial hatreds, re- 
ligious passions, party loyalties and sectional animosi- 
ties. There are ignorant foreigners whom you bring 
in to run your mills and stupid negroes who must help 
make the cotton which those mills must have; there 
are Germans who are as sore at heart as were those 
Southerners of Appomattox, and Italians who vote in 
blocs on issues which they do not understand. Where 
in all this babel of confusion shall you place your 
ounce of influence or the weight of your loyalty? 
That is a question which you cannot escape. For 
lethargy and indifference are but aids to bad causes; 
just as interest and endeavor are aids to any cause. 
It will not be an easy thing for you to-morrow, 
when we have great international issues before us, to 
say where you will place your loyalty. 

What is that America you love? It is the dream 
of 1776 which has never come true, but which 
has always been possible of fulfillment. It is that 
ideal which Mr. Wilson set before the world in 
1917-1918, but which was not possible of realiza- 
tion at Paris in 1919. Your loyalty is to that man- 
kind which these United States claim to serve and 
which on rare occasions they have served as no other 
nation has ever served. Not nationalities, not par- 
ties, not sections, though you cannot escape these; 
but men and their innermost aspirations, feelings 
which they would not confess, must claim you and 
your best. You work not for the things men fight 
tor, wages, farms and profits; but for cities that do 
not crowd poor men into the alleys and the dirty east 
sides; for landowners that will not dare oppress 
tenants and for churches that have room for their own 
unfortunates; for a world, indeed, which never was, 
yet which all men hope for. You must fight, as the 
country only recently fought, for a chance to fight 
again for democracy. 
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Italy’s Achievement in the Great War 


BY PAUL V. B. JONES, Pa.D., UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


On August 1, 1914, Von Mérey, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador to Italy, sent the following 
telegram from Rome to Vienna, to his chief, Count 
Berchtold, Secretary of Foreign Affairs in the Dual 
Monarchy: 

“ According to statement by Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, at a meeting of the Cabinet to-day there de- 
veloped a desire that in case of an European war 
Italy should remain neutral. The prevailing senti- 
ment was that neither her obligations nor her inter- 
ests would justify Italy’s participation in the con- 
flict. The consensus of opinion was that the Triple 
Alliance is purely defensive; that the war has been 
precipitated by us without previously notifying the 
Italian Government of our action; and that Italy 
could not be expected to sacrifice the lives of her 
people and their welfare, and to expose her exten- 
sive coasts to the greatest danger, when the object of 
the war would at the very best be directly contrary to 
the interests of Italy, inasmuch as it would disturb 
the status quo in the Balkans in favor of Austria- 
‘Hungary, either materially or morally... . ” 

As a matter of fact, the Italian Cabinet did decide 
upon neutrality on the evening of August 1, the text 
of the declaration was published on August 3, and it 
was with this momentous step that Italy began her 
contribution—and a weighty contribution it has been 
-—to the great victory over the Central Powers. 

The immediate import of Italy’s initial move was 
tremendous; as a member of the Triple Alliance, the 
fundamental purposes of which were defensive, 
Italy, through that act, gave the world her interpre- 
tation of where responsibility lay for the inaugura- 
tion of the war. The Central Powers were the 
aggressors. The moral value of her decision was in- 
comparable. A 

But there was a material value to her prompt de- 
claration of neutrality which likewise was of enor- 
mous worth to the Entente. Italy made it clear to 
her allies from the start that her neutrality was con- 
ditional. According to Article 7 of the Triple 
Alliance her statesmen pointed out to her allies that 
she was entitled to compensation if Austria-Hungary 
disturbed the equilibrium in the Balkans. Italy 
claimed this compensation at once, stipulating that it 
could be made only through cession to her of terri- 
tory known since 1871 as Italia Irredenta, the prin- 
cipal regions coveted being the Trentino, land along 
the Julian Alps frontier, Istria with Trieste, and 
Dalmatia—territories once a part of Italy, with an 
Italian culture and a considerable Italian population. 
This demand appeared on the surface to be sordid, 
indeed, and gave color to freely expressed denuncia- 
tions of Italy voiced in America and over the world at 
large. It must be remembered, however, that the 
issue between Italy and Austria-Hungary was clear- 
cut and a grave contention. The Dual Monarchy 


with an obvious program of Adriatic and Balkan su- 
premacy jeopardized Italy’s position. Italy must 
neutralize every step of her rival's aggression or go 
down to ultimate defeat before her ancient enemy. 
The country had a sentimental interest in Italia 
Irredenta truly enough, but the reclamation of the 
regions involved was insisted upon because of their 
great strategic importance. They were frontier 
lands, control of which was absolutely essential to 
Italy's security. So much for the import of her 
claim to compensation. Now because Austria-Hun- 
gary regarded these same territories as of equal im- 
port to her well-being, particularly the possession of 
a great port like Trieste, and likewise because that 
ancient state had had much of the land in question 
under her dominion for generations, to yield it as 
Italy demanded was impossible; it meant too heavy 
and too dangerous a sacrifice, despite German 
pressure on behalf of large concessions to Italy, 
despite ominous warnings of Italian belligerency in 
the event of refusal. The point is, therefore, that 
the Dual Monarchy knew from the beginning that she 
had an ultimate enemy in Italy. ‘“ The balance of 
power in Europe, in the Balkans and on the sea 
which surrounds Italy represents a vital interest to 
our country, and it is not afraid to face any sacrifice 
or any decision which the protection of its interests 
and of its existence should impose upon it.” Thus 
wrote the Marquis di San Giuliano to the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador on August 2—a sincere pre- 
sentation of Italy’s position. Obviously the Central 
Powers had to shape their plans with an eye to this 
Italian menace—a serious handicap, indeed! 
Furthermore, what the country’s unequivocal stand 
meant to the Entente in a positive way is best de- 
scribed in the words of the eminent Marconi, who, 
speaking later in America on Italy’s action in those 
terrible days immediately preceding the cataclysm, 
focuses light on Italio-French relations which do not 
appear in the published diplomatic correspondence. 


“Germany knew,” says he, “that we would not 
join her in her savage attack upon the liberty of Eu- 
rope. Her game was far deeper and more treacher- 
ous. She wished that Italy should leave France in 
doubt as to her intentions. On the morning of July 
80, 1914, the day before that on which Germany was 
to declare war on Russia and two days before her 
declaration of war upon France, the minister San 
Giuliano made known to the French Ambassador 
Barrére, that Italy would not take part with Ger- 
many in a war of aggression. 


“ This information was immediately telegraphed to 
Paris, but it was not sufficient to entirely reassure 
France, there being as yet no official declaration of 
neutrality on our part. 


“On August 2, 1914, three days before England 
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declared war upon Germany, the Italian government 
decided for neutrality. 

“The news was immediately communicated to our 
chargé d'affaires at Paris, since the ambassador was 
absent. The telegram arrived at one o'clock in the 
morning. Without hesitating a moment the chargé 
d'affaires went to the president of the Council, 
Viviani, at that very undiplomatic hour. .. . In less 
than half an hour, Viviani had already ordered the 
mobilization of almost a million men whom France 
would otherwise have been obliged to keep upon the 
eastern and southern frontiers to protect herself from 
a possible attack on the part of Italy. That million 
of men arrested the advance of the Germans, won the 
battle of the Marne. . . . Had there been the least 
hesitation on the part of Italy . .. France would not 
have dared to withdraw a single man from the Italian 
frontier, and the history of the world would be differ- 
ently written. .. 

The correctness of this significant affirmation is 
borne out in a bitter article on Italy’s defection, as it 
is called, which appeared in a Munich weekly early 
in the war. ‘The writer says in part: “ That the mo- 
bilization of an Italian army on France’s borders 
might have been able to decide the war as far back as 
September [1914], is a consideration which, in the 
face of this hypocritical neutrality, one cannot face 
without driving one’s nails into one’s flesh!’ Thus 
Italy made a good beginning. 

Between the declaration of her conditional neutral- 
ity in August of 1914, and her break with the Cen- 
tral Powers in May of 1915, came a period of un- 
paralleled tension and excitement for Italy and the 
world. Her allies did their utmost to secure the 
country’s support of their cause in the war, or at 
least a continued neutrality, using the tireless services 
of so astute a diplomat as von Buelow to handle their 
ease. Italy negotiated actively, but never swerved a 
jot from her impossible demands, and meanwhile her 
competent servitor, Cadorna, built his army, and 
made ready for the country’s inevitable decision—for 
that fulfillment of her determination to fight for her 
national security when it should be demonstrated be- 
yond doubt that such security would not be obtained 
through diplomacy. Suffice it to say, however, that 
through these negotiations, Italy, as William Archer 
says, “rejected larger concessions, probably, than 
any great power has ever been prepared to make 
without stroke of sword... ,” and her declaration 
of war marks the second great move in her contri- 
bution to ultimate victory. 

It was an inevitable step, as observed, but a step, 
nevertheless, as grave as ever a country took. In the 
first place, Italy severed by her act the Triple Al- 
liance, which had existed almost from the days of her 
unification. That international pact was, indeed, an 
unnatural and an unfortunate relationship as far as 
Italy was concerned, and during the years just be- 
fore 1914 had become very irksome, even dangerous 
to her—so oppressive, that, as is well known, during 
the Tripolitan war of 1911-12, Italy was so bound by 
Austria’s insistence upon a rigid interpretation of the 


Alliance treaty that the war with Turkey for her 
North African province came near being a decidedly 
costly fiasco. These facts notwithstanding the Al- 
liance still held. Furthermore, during the term of its 
life Italy had prospered greatly. Unfortunately for 
her, though, her well-being as a result of the treaty, 
was too completely under German auspices. Ger- 
many’s peaceful penetration of the country ‘is a story 
still to be told in detail; however, the grip which 
Italy’s powerful ally had on the financial and indus- 
trial life of the nation—if indeed Germany did not 
quite dominate those vital Italian interests—is under- 
stood. Italy’s most profitable trade relations were 
with the Central Empires also. To rupture all these 
intricate ties meant chaos and enormous loss.' 

Again, it must be remembered that Italy enjoyed 
two other peculiar sources of revenue which her war 
closed to her—a large income, namely, from tourists, 
and from her sons abroad, who yearly sent back to 
the motherland goodly sums of money. Traveling, 
of course, was out of the question after her declara- 
tion of war, and the country’s vigorous offspring .re- 
turned home to join the colors at the rate of 25,000 
monthly in the early period of the struggle. 

Nor was Italy in condition to stand these shocks 
well, and the subsequent heavy strain of the war. 
Having but lately emerged from her struggle for 
Tripoli, which had been drawn out and difficult be- 
vond all calculation, the nation was exhausted. 
Eight months of warfare had reacted disastrously on 
her also. Whereas for years her budget showed a 
surplus, on April 1, 1915, it showed a deficit since 
August 1, 1914, of $13,000,000. Indeed, as one of 
her own writers affirms: “ She entered the war when 
her economic position was still insecure; when her 
agriculture had not yet reached a safe stage of de- 
velopment, and was passing through a dangerous 
period of growing pains, characteristic of all young 
organisms; when her industry was not yet properly 
consolidated, and, finally, without possessing a ton- 
nage even remotely proportioned to her needs as an 
importer... .” 

Lastly, the country declared war at a time when 
the fortunes of the Entente were at discouragingly 
low ebb. Decidedly the issue of the vast struggle 
was doubtful. Should the Central Powers triumph— 
and a victory for their arms was surely possible— 
Italy well knew the dire fate in store for her. Prus- 
sian hatred was proverbial long before this epoch, but 
a statement like the following, of South-German tem- 
per, appearing in a Viennese paper, displayed a low-' 
ering horizon without a rift: 

“The exasperation and contempt which Italy’s 
treacherous surprise attack and her hypocritical jus- 
tification arouse here { Vienna] are quite iridescribable. 





1 Italy broke off all trade relations with Germany on Feb- , 
ruary 12, 1916, whereupon the Italian Government requisi- 
tioned thirty-four ships interned in Italian ports. It was 
on August 28, 1916, that Italy formally declared war of 
Germany. This act is said to have had only a political 
significance, as there had practically been war between the - 
two countries since May, 1915. 
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Neither Serbia nor Russia, despite a long and costly 
war, is hated. Italy, however, or rather those Italian 
would-be politicians and business men who offer vio- 
lence to the majority of peaceful Italian people, are 
so unutterably hated with the most profound honesty 
that this war can be terrible.”’ 

So came the war to Italy. Entered upon after 
cool deliberation, the nation shouldered its heavy re- 
sponsibilities with grim determination. She was to 
fight heroically in a grest cause the issue of which 
was life or death. 

Italy began activities with the building of an army 
—a gigantic task whic!) was well done. “ Let us not 
forget,” says a writer iu the Corriere della Sera, 
“that when Italy felt the need of its army there was 
no army. Political evils had reduced it to an ap- 
pearance. In nine months it was called up out of 
nothing.” During that loug vigil of waiting, while 
Europe was on fire, Cadorna improvised the work of 
decades with an activity that would seem superhuman 
if one were not acquainted with the iron calm of this 
man, who knows with preciseness and order what is 
to be done, and who knows it without knowing 
fatigue. He deserves the name of Father of the 
Army... . It was constantly and urgently his task to 
face the peril of disproportion between his needs and 
his means. All the organisms were brought to the 
extreme of efficiency, were raised to the maximum of 
their yield, by a veritable wave of energy and will, of 
enthusiasm and faith that came down from the Gen- 
eral in Chief.” 

This work was enormously costly, and despite the 
bad economic and financial predicament in which the 
war placed her, Italy spent generously. According 
to a reliable English source, the country laid out 
$400,000,000 in preparations prior to entering the 
war, and after four months of fighting the cost of her 
enterprise reached a total of $725,000,000. The re- 
sult of her effort was highly commendable. By the 
middle of April, 1915, 1,200,000 first line soldiers 
were under arms, the strong nucleus of that huge 
fighting machine ultimately built. This force was 
homogeneous, well officered and intensely enthusiastic. 
According to English eye-witnegses of fighting on the 
Italian front, her men thr eg into the 
utterly hazardous task before with an elan sur- 
passing that of any other E.ntente combatants. 

Of Italy’s subsequent achievement in the war only 
a summary is possibiggbere. On the surface the mili- 
tary activities of try seem of minor im- 
portance compared with fic mighty battles on the 
exstern front where Russia's legions came to grips 
again and again with the enemy forces in that re- 
peated, awful surge and resurge of struggling mil- 
lions across Poland, or wit! the concentrated inten- 
sity of the hostilitics on the western front, upon the 
immediate issue of whic!) seemed to depend the fate 
of the world. Indeed, [taly has had to suffer in this 
regard from the hasty judgment of the world which 
refuses to see anything but the obvious, and that 
proud country must await her reward until time with 
its better perspective shal! reveal the true proportions 





of her work. At least it may be said here that with- 
out Italy’s aid and support the crushing victory over 
the Central Powers would never have been won in 
1918. 

With his newly prepared army, Cadorna began 
operations at once. His program of action was sim- 
ple in outline, but extremely difficult to execute. Sig- 
nificant advance was attainable only across the north- 
eastern frontier, where tlhe physical features of the 
country, unlikely as they were, made a drive for Gérz 
and Trieste the single possible offensive. However, 
account was likewise to be taken of the northern front 
—the Trentino. If no advance were possible against 
those heavily fortified mountain barriers, their passes 
must at least be blocked or the Lombard Plain, Italy’s 
vital region, would be at the mercy of the enemy, and 
any operations on Italy’s part, to the northeast would 
be completely futile and extremely dangerous. An 
offensive defensive to assure the passes in the Tren- 
tino, then, and a drive for Gérz, such, in outline, was 
the Italian Commander’s purpose. 

The Italian forces ciossed their frontiers imme- 
diately, meeting at first with relatively weak human 
resistance. So infinite and well-nigh insurmountable, 
however, were the natural obstacles to successful war- 
fare in that Alpine country that after months of vig- 
orous fighting, unsurpassed in any theatre of the war, 
their progress in terms of territory won, was negli- 
gible. 

The difficulties under which the forces labored are 
hardly conceivable. The fighting front was four 
hundred miles long—more extended then than the 
famous western line. It lay, for the most part, in 
mountainous country, over every half dozen miles of 
which arose peaks from seven to ten thousand feet in 
height. These conditions necessitated brilliant engi- 
neering work as the mere preliminary to fighting. 
“ It is safe to assert,” remarks the Englishman, J. M. 
Price, “ that, with the exception of the great wall of 
China, never before in the history of warfare have 
operations of such magnitude been undertaken.* In- 
stead of the fighting taking place in the valleys and 
passes as one would have expected, the positions and 
even the trenches were frequently on the very sum- 
mits of what one would have taken to be almost in- 
accessible peaks, and in some places actually above 
the snow line.” 

Positions were hewn out of the solid rock. Tunnels, 
through which armies could march were blasted from 
the native stone, in one advance, three such struc- 
tures, from two to three hundred feet long, being 
executed within a few yards of the enemy all un- 
awares of the deadly subterranean channeling under 
way. Perhaps a river had to be diverted from its 
proper course by night while bridge foundations were 
thrown across its bed, the operations to be hidden 
from the kenning of the enemy in the morning by the 
re-diversion of the stream, the work thus laboriously 
carried to completion in this untoward manner. 

Transportation alone presented unheard of prob- 


"2 Six Months on the Italian Front,” J. M. Price. 
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lems, and special means had to be devised to handle 
all essential materials, from planks, to food and mu- 
nitions, particularly noteworthy among such special 
devices being the cable roads—the famous “ tele- 
feriche’’ over 1,000 miles of which were constructed 
during the war. Under these circumstances all the 
sinews of war were much increased in value, the loss 
of a gun in a mountain fastness seven thousand feet 
high, for example, constituting a loss heavy indeed. 
Furthermore, special costumes and special food had 
to be provided for the men engaged along this front, 
for in addition to the danger from the deadly fire of 
the well-placed enemy, intrenched in carefully forti- 
fied positions prepared long before the war against 
such a crisis, there were natural dangers always 
threatening.* The temperature in some of the high- 
est regions fell sometimes to 28 degrees below zero, 
and then came devastating avalanches; thus, on De- 
cember 13, 1916, fully one hundred slides fell, in one 
of which more than 2,000,000 cubic feet of snow was 
displaced. Another, in the valleys of Costeana, 
with a displacement of 6,000,000 cubic feet of snow, 
is recorded. 

What, however, of Italian progress? Gérz fell on 
August 9, 1916, after fifteen months of war. With it 
went 42,000 prisoners and much equipment. Trieste 
forthwith became the next objective of the victorious 
Italian forces. If this gain, important as it was, 
seems slight when set against its cost, it must be re- 
membered that the Italian operations had kept large 
numbers of Austro-Hungarian troops occupied right 
from the start. Thus the Russian retreat, under way 
when Italy declared war, might have been more dis- 
astrous than it was but for the Italian diversion; like- 
wise the fearful Verdun offensive had to be executed 
by the Germans without the participation of forces 
from the Dual Monarchy. 

Again for the great offensive against Italy which 
the Austro-Hungarians staged in the spring of 1916, 
a truly formidable concentration of men and mate- 
rials was prepared ; one estimate places the forces for 
the attack of 750,000, while over 2,000 guns of heavy 
calibre, put into operation at the commencement of 
the drive threw a weight of metal against the Italian 
lines surpassed at the time only by the record bom- 
bardment of Verdun. This onslaught cost Italy dear. 
The country rocked on its’ foundations, but the shock 
was sustained. By June, indeed, owing to the 
Italian recovery, and the pressure from a new Rus- 
sian offensive in Bukowina and Galicia, the danger 
was over, and Italy, under a coalition government, 
was preparing another drive—those operations, 
namely, which were to secure Goérz for her. 

Upon the fall of that city the Italians, after care- 


3 Some idea of the extent of the work involved in supply- 
ing the armies may be gained from the following enumera- 
tion of items supplied to a single army corps of 30,000 or 
40,000 men. These included “300,000 boards, 280,000 
blankets, as many shirts and pairs of woolen stockings, 
80,000 fur coats, 60,000 fur chest-preservers and 10,000 fur- 
lined sleeping bags.” “Italy’s Great War,” by Alberti, 
Corsi, and others. 


ful preparations extending through the winter of 
1916 and the spring of 1917, gave their attention 
principally to pushing their offensive towards 
Trieste. Again their advance was painfully slow, 
but withal so significant that in the autumn the Dual 
Monarchy, this time with careful German co-opera- 
tion, planned a concentrated stroke, which should not 
only wipe out Italy’s dangerous gains, but annihilate 
her as an effective belligerent. , 

The world knows how nearly successful this plan 
was. Exhausted Italian troops in a vital sector of 
the front, troops unrelieved for a year, and none too 
well equipped apparently were played upon with a 
propaganda as subtly poisonous as the determined 
purpose of a cunning enemy could devise. Such is 
the explanation of the disaster of Caporetto which 
nearly lost the war for the Entente and America. 

On Sunday, October 21, the enemy bombardment 
began. By November 8, Italy had lost an entire 
army—a quarter of a million men, 2,300 guns, to- 
gether with untold stores and extensive territory; 
Venice was in imminent danger of falling, nay, Italy 
herself seemed doomed. Masterly, however, was the 
retreat of her shattered forces first to the Taglia- 
mento and then to the Piave, where they took a de- 
termined stand on November 11, and where they 
alone held the foe for three entire months while the 
French and English came to their aid. Edward Hut- 
ton writes in The New Europe of this action: 

“It was a defeat of the first magnitude, due to 
many causes which cannot yet be spoken of, involv- 
ing not only an enormous loss of guns and a very 
great loss of men, but the immediate peril of two 
great armies. It was followed by one of the most 
heroic fighting retreats of the whole war, and by a 
resistance which should forever wipe out the mem- 
ory of Caporetto, and establish the fighting qualities 
of the armies of modern Italy in the annals of Eu- 
rope. .. . We do not realize that the retreat to the 
Piave and the defense there established were and 
ever will remain in the same category [i.e., as the bat- 
tle of the Marne and the defence of Verdun], only 
neither the French nor ourselves in the retreat to the 
Marne or the defense of Verdun, had lost 2,500 
guns, almost half of the guns anywhere in action.” 

Italy, moreover, regained her equilibrium with as- 
tonishing rapidity after so signal a disaster, of which 
recovery more presently. Attention must first be 
paid to another highly important development at- 
tributable directly to Caporetto. It was only a sting- 
ing defeat such as the allies here sustained which 
could force them to co-ordinate their operations 
through the institution of a unified command. Lloyd 
George himself spoke emphatically on the significance 
of such a command as follows: 

“As far as I am concerned, I had arrived at the 
conclusion that if nothing was changed I could no 
longer accept the responsibility for the direction of a 
war condemned to disaster for lack of unity. Italy’s 
misfortune may still save the Alliance, because with- 
out it I dare not think that even to-day we would 
have created a veritable superior council. National 
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and professional traditions, questions of prestige and 
susceptibilities all conspired to render our best de- 
cisions vain. No one in particular bore the blame. 
The guilt was in the natural difficulty of obtaining of 
so many nations, of so many independent organiza- 
tions, that they should amalgamate all their indi- 
vidual particularities to act together as if they were 
but one people. . . . The war has been prolonged by 
particularisms. It will be shortened by solidarity.” 
Who can doubt the simple direct truth of such a state- 
ment! ' 

The Italian rebound after Caporetto was manifest 
by the middle of 1918. On June 15, the Austro- 
Hungarians launched another great offensive along a 
front of ninety-seven miles—from the Asiago Pla- 
teau to the Adriatic. The attack involved the use of 
approximately 1,000,000 men, was well planned and 
heavily delivered, but such was the resistance,‘ in 
which the Italians took the leading share, that by 
June 18 the drive was pronounced a failure. The 
Italian General Staff estimated enemy casualties at 
270,000 to 300,000 men; in addition, fifty square 
miles of Italian territory were redeemed and the 
Piave delta was entirely cleared of the foe, the dan- 
ger to Venice being thus removed. 

This great disaster to the Central Powers in the 
Italian theatre was the beginning of the end, but in 
their fatal debacle, Italy, as always, played her vital 
role. It was on October 19, 1918, that Foch ordered 
Diaz to attack the Austro-Hungarian forces. In that 
attack, which was under way by October 24, there 
were fifty-one Italian, three British, two French and 
one Czecho-Slovac divisions and one American regi- 
ment. Between October 24 and November 11 when 
the armistice went into effect, the destruction of the 
military forces of the Dual Monarchy was effected; 
300,000 prisoners were taken, together with 5,000 
guns and vast quantities of other material, while the 
Italians occupied Trent and Trieste, their long- 
coveted objectives. 

Such, in hasty survey was Italy’s principal mili- 
tary achievement. In addition to this great work, 
she sent troops and laborers freely, to co-operate 
with her allies in other areas of the war. Thus in 
1918 there were 250,000 Italian troops on the western 
front between Rheims and Chateau-Thierry, and 
since early in 1917 more than 100,000 Italians above 
military age worked at road-building back of the 
western front. There were Italian soldiers with the 
victorious British in Palestine, as well as with the 
Allies at Saloniki, while late in 1915 her soldiers 
were thrown into Albania at Valone, until by Febru- 
ary of 1916 the force there was estimated to be 
170,000 strong, under the command of the experi- 
enced General Giovanni Ameglio, of Tripolitan 
fame. It was this powerful army which checked the 
Austro-Bulgarian onrush over Albania and left Italy 
in pos’ -ssion of much of that country. 


4 Natural forces ‘made the Italian resistance more effec- 
tive than ever. The waters of the Piave were so high that 
the operations of the enemy were decidedly hindered. 


In other fields of the service than the military Italy 
likewise was not found wanting. Her navy gave her 
control of the Adriatic, the shipping of the Dual 
Monarchy being confined to its ports. Nor was it 
safe in haven even against the exploits of daring and 
resourceful Italians like Sauro, Rizzo and Pellegrini 
of the Italian navy. ‘These men at different times 
made their way into one or another of the fortified 
and guarded enemy ports on the Adriatic—Trieste, 
Pola, Durazzo and Parenzo, each time exacting a 
heavy toll from the Central Powers in ships sunk or 
disabled. Rizzo’s daring feat on June 10, 1918, is 
unsurpassed as a spectacular individual achievement. 
He and a companion personally accomplished the de- 
struction of two dreadnoughts of 20,000 tons each. 

Probably the greatest work of the Italian navy, 
however, was the rescue of the Serbian army with its 
prisoners, in flight before Von Mackensen’s forces, in 
the early months of 1916. Without the loss of a ship, 
despite the constant attacks by enemy submarines, 
seventy-three trips were made between the Albanian 
ports of Durazzo and Valona to Corfu and Brindisi, 
chiefly 160,000 men, the remnant of the Serbian 
forces, together with sick, wounded, refugees and 
Austrian prisoners, and 10,753 horses and about 
22,000 tons of supplies of all kinds were transported. 

In the annals of aerial warfare Italy records the 
names of world-famed Italian fliers—Laureati, Res- 
nati, D’Annunzio and others, upon whose work it is 
not necessary to comment here. In the construction 
of various types of planes also the country has ex- 
celled. Decidedly handicapped at the outset of the 
war in this field, through her lack of materials, 
skilled workmen, factories and the like, Italy not- 
withstanding set about equipping herself so effec- 
tively that at the close of the war she “.. . had over 
40,000 experienced workmen in the field, possessed 
over 3,000 military and naval planes, and had been 
supplying others to her Allies by the hundreds. She 
has over 25 airplane factories . . . . her present out- 
put of . . . motors is nearly 2,000 a month, all of 
Italian construction and all of high repute. She has 
the distinction of producing the fastest airplane in 
the world, the fastest seaplane, the largest flying ma- 
chine and the best climber.” 

This airplane production was part of Italy’s effort 
to help fill the unprecedented demand for all sorts of 
war supplies, and the country, like the rest of the 
belligerents, mobilized her industrial forces very ably. 
Thus back in 1917 some 470,000 workers, men and 
women, were employed in night and day shifts at war 
supplies production, and so successfully that not only 
were the Italian forces amply provided with many of 
the essentials for warfare, but Italy’s Allies were se- 
curing from her munitions, automobiles, motors, and 
other equipment, including airplanes, as observed 
above. 

Finally in this resume of Italian achievement in 
the war at least a word must be said of the remark- 
able work of a considerable group of able men, pub- 
licists and historians, for the most part, men like 
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Ferrero, Guerrazzi, Cassi and others who have writ- 
ten constantly to elucidate, to interpret, this great 
struggle and its different phases to a world never 
more eager for, never more in need o*, enlightenment. 
Their services have been universal, their energies un- 
flagging, their accomplishment unpretentious and un- 
spectacular, but decidedly effective. 


In conclusion, Italy has performed her important 
role in this world struggle at a cost in many respects 
greater than the cost to any other belligerent. The 
bad economic and financial condition under which she 
began to fight has already been touched upon; in the 
progress of the war, however, this condition grew 
rapidly worse. The world has been led to place a 
false interpretation on Italy’s teeming population, 
and what appears to be her great man power. The 
country’s birthrate is high, but to estimate properly 
her fighting potentiality in this regard other facts 
have to be taken into careful consideration. 

All told, she called to the colors approximately 
5,500,000 men, and suffered losses estimated at 
1,500,000, of which 350,000 died in battle, 100,000 
from disease, while over 550,000 were totally inca- 
pacitated. This is a heroic sacrifice, but it is the 
more noteworthy when it is remembered that Italy 
had a population of about 36,000,000 before the war, 
of which 17,000,000 were males. Out of that 
17,000,000, furthermore, only about 9,000,000 were 
economically productive. Thus the reaction of her 
military effort on her economic life was staggering. 

Italy is primarily an agricultural country; farm 
labor, moreover, largely hand work, is performed by 
families who are customarily constrained to live in 
towns or villages usually some distance from their 
activities, owing to the prevalence in the country dis- 
tricts of the fatal malaria. In normal times seventy- 
five per cent. of the population lives on cereal prod- 
ducts, nor are there available in Italy, to any extent 
at least, food substitutes as in other countries; there- 
fore when the drain of men into the service began, it 
told at once on the nation’s chief industry. Scarcity 
of labor meant shortage of food. The Italians ate 
war bread when the country was still neutral. They 
were the first people to Le put on food rations. They 
suffered privations during the latter stages of the war 
harder than were endured by any other of Germany's 
opponents, and to-day (July, 1919) they are dan- 
gerously close to Bolshevism with their ominously 
quiet, well-ordered and effective food riots. 

Despite this difficult state of affairs, the country 
quickly organized itself on the war industries basis, 
as observed, pressing its entire non-fighting popula- 
tion into war work, the bitter exigencies of the sit- 
uation constraining the nation in the case of its 
women to cast time-honored traditions of family life 
to the winds, though Italian women workers owing to 
their high fecundity were never the effective indus- 
trials which women elsewhere became. 

With the best will in the world, however, the pro- 
ductivity of Italy was crippled from the start by 
another peculiar difficulty—want of essential mate- 


rials, especially coal and iron. The country has no 
natural resources to speak of. Importation from 
Germany was, of course, cut off by the war, while 
England, the country’s other source of supply, was 
strained to the limit, and it required the direct ap- 
peal of a competent Italian mission to America to 
awaken us to quick action on Italy’s behalf in this all- 
important matter of fuel.° 


Meantime what did Italy do? She exploited her 
every resource—water power, mines of all kinds— 
nay, she even sacrificed olive trees—a desperate step, 
and withal wood fetched $80 per ton. Fuel consump- 
tion was drastically cut, only war industries operat- 
ing, for example. Despite all, however, her great 
shortage told upon her work at the front; all her 
early drives were exceedingly short, for want of 
adequate supplies, poor transportation and the like. 
It was not indeed until the middle of 1917 that Italy 
demonstrated what she could do in the way of an 
offensive when she was properly equipped, then in 
that drive which brought her to within eleven miles 
of Trieste, she staged an action which opened on May 
12 and endured for eighteen consecutive days without 
pause, to that date the longest and most sustained 
operation carried out by any of the belligerents op- 
posed to the Central Powers. 


It is in the light of facts like these that Italy’s 
war record must be surveyed. Nor does that great 
people lay claim to superior achievement. The na- 
tion does resent keenly, however, an attitude of mind 
widely prevalent to-day which seems to her to reflect 
a great unwillingness among men to accord her that 
position of peer among Germany’s victors which she 
knows is hers by all justice. 


In his article, “ Liabilities of the Treaty” (Fortnightly 
Review for July), Wm. Harbutt Dawson says: “ Perhaps 
the greatest danger threatened by the Treaty of Peace is 
that its too obvious policy of ostracising and isolating Ger- 
many will drive her into the arms of her companion in mis- 
fortune, Russia, which was the effect of Bismarck’s similar 
policy to France after 1871.” 


The Right Hon. C. F. G. Masterman, in his analysis of 
“ Social Unrest in Great Britain” (August Atlantic), feels 
that “ reconstruction far more vital and profound than any- 
thing contemplated by the present Parliament alone can 
insure internal tranquility.” 


The sixth of Glenn Frank’s articles on present-day affairs, 
now appearing in the Century, is in the August number of 
that periodical, bearing the title, “Has Wilson Failed? ” 
Whether he has or not, Mr. Frank feels certain that “ un- 
less one is ready to welcome a world-wide social revolution 
it is difficult to see what American rejection or extensive 
amendment of the Treaty of Peace stands to accomplish.” 





5In 1913 Italy produced 1,500,000 tons of fuel, import- 
ing 11,000,000 tons. In 1915, with a redoubled need, 
1,000,000 below the normal amount was imported, while the 
country paid 370 million francs more for her diminished 
supply than her full quota cost her in 1913. In 1917 im- 
portation was reduced to less than 5,000,000 tons. 
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A Course for the Better Understanding of Latin-America 


BY PROFESSOR BEVERLEY W. BOND, JR., PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 


With the increasing attendance at schools of com- 
merce, engineering, agriculture, and the like, there 
has come an insistent demand for courses that will 
meet the practical needs of the undergraduate. Pre- 
eminently of this type is a course for the better un- 
derstanding of Latin-America. To the business man 
who wishes to extend his trade, to the engineer and 
the agricultural specialist, or the commercial agent 
who expects to go to Latin-America, this course is in- 
dispensable. To the average undergraduate also, the 
broader view that comes from a study of the varied 
aspects of life in our neighboring republic is of much 
value. The scope of such a course for the under- 
graduate either in a specialized or a liberal arts 
course, is dictated by the distinctive features of Latin- 
America, and by our own relations with those coun- 
tries. 


In order to get a proper standpoint from which to 
consider the importance of our neighbors to the south- 
ward, it is necessary first to define Latin-America in 
contrast to Anglo-Saxon America. The latter, con- 
sisting of the United States and Canada, includes a 
region in which English is the usual spoken tongue, 
whose customs and institutions are fundamentally 
Anglo-Saxon, and have been fixed by a predominant 
English settlement. On the other hand, Latin- 
America, including all the vast country from the 
southern boundary of the United States to Cape 
Horn, is composed, with the island republic of Cuba, 
and excluding European colonies such as the Guianas, 
British Honduras, etc., of eighteen separate coun- 
tries, all of which, with the exception of Brazil, were 
colonized by Spain, speak the Spanish language and 
have customs and institutions of Spanish origin. 
Similarly, Brazil is in its language, institutions, and 
customs of Portuguese origin, but so closely akin are 
the two countries, Spain and Portugal, both being 
largely molded by Latin civilization, that for the most 
part this racial difference can be ignored, and Latin- 
America may be considered as a region of fundamen- 
tally similar national characteristics. In short, the 
American continent has been separated, as a result 
of the early European settlements, into two distinct 
racial divisions, Anglo-Saxon America and Latin- 
America. 


The great importance of the Latin-American coun- 
tries is emphasized by their area, and population, as 
compared especially with those of Anglo-Saxon 
America. The latter includes: Canada with an area 
of 8,729,665 square miles, a population (1911) of 
7,205,643, and an average density of 1.93 per square 
mile; the United States (exclusive of Alaska and the 
island possessions) with an area of 3,026,789 square 
miles, a population (1916) of 101,882,479 and an 
average density of 84.26 per square mile. That is, for 
Anglo-Saxon America the total area is approximately 


6,750,000 square miles and the population 109,000,- 
000. Latin-America, however, occupying over half 
of the American continent, includes more than 
8,000,000 square miles. Its total population is about 
72,000,000, or the average density is approximately 
9 per square mile. From these statistics it is evi- 
dent: 

First. That in area Latin-America exceeds Anglo- 
Saxon America by fully 1,250,000 square miles. 

Second. That in population Latin-America has at 
least 37,000,000 less inhabitants than Anglo-Saxon 
America, and that its average density per square mile 
is less by approximately 25.26 than that of the 
United States, the more important division of the 
latter. 

In natural resources, however, the comparison 
should be made more preferably between the United 
States and Latin-America, for Canada includes vast 
stretches of land in the frozen north that will never 
support a large population. As a result, the condi- 
tions of life there are exceedingly strenuous, and are 
bound from the northern latitude always to remain so. 

We are accustomed to look upon the United States 
as a land of unlimited resources, but in many in- 
stances those of Latin-America are even more 
abundant. Our continental area does not stretch 
into the tropics, but in the vast regions of Latin- 
America are variations of climate from the equatorial 
heat of the Eucadorian coast to the frigid cold of 
Tierra Del Fuego. These different climatic condi- 
tions are accentuated by. the variations of altitude 
from the tidal swamps of the Lower Amazon Valley 
to the great plateau of Mexico, or the heights upon 
which Quito is situated where, a full two miles above 
the sea level, one may enjoy a moderate and delight- 
ful climate even upon the direct line of the equator. 
These variations in temperature, due to altitude or 
longitude, have caused great variety in the products 
of Latin-America. Tropical fruits are found in 
great abundance, while rice, sugar, coffee, cotton and 
similar products are cultivated in the hot zones. Both 
the higher altitude and the more southerly regions 
produce all the grains and other products of a tem- 
perate climate, and vast areas of grassy lands afford 
well-nigh boundless pastures for the production of 
livestock. From the depths of the tropical forests 
come rubber, cinchona bark, together with many other 
medicinal and dye products, and a wide variety of 
hard-woods. Lastly, in the lofty heights of the 
Cordilleras are deposits of practically all the known 
minerals. Yet in many instances the agricultural, 
forest and mining possibilities of Latin-America have 
scarcely been touched, and a vast storehouse of nat- 
ural resources awaits the transforming touch of 
American enterprise. 

Turning from the resources of J etin-America to 
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its relations with the United States, we find that po- 
litically the connection between the two regions has 
always been rather intimate. Though racially apart, 
they have been drawn together by territorial prox- 
imity, and by a common interest in the assertion of 
freedom of the American continent from European 
aggression. After the Napoleonic wars, we openly 
showed our sympathy with the Spanish-American 
colonies in their efforts to win and maintain their na- 
tional independence. By the Monroe Doctrine we 
have consistently protected them from European in- 
terference.. Controversies have arisen, due in many 
cases to a lack of mutual understanding, but espe- 
cially since the organization of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Republics in 1890, there has been an increasing 
tendency to bring all the republics of the Americas 
together in a Pan-American league, under the leader- 
ship of the United States. Our interest in Latin- 
America has been greatly stimulated by the building 
of the Panama Canal, and by the acquisition of Porto 
Rico and St. Thomas. That our friendly policy has 
not been without results was shown in the Great War 
—when faced by the common German peril, almost all 
of the Latin-American states ranged themselves with 
the Entente, either as active belligerents, or as benev- 
olent neutrals. 

Commercially, Latin-America presents great possi- 
bilities to American capital, for it is a land of un- 
developed resources, and a producer of raw mate- 
rials rather than a manufacturing region. This sit- 
uation will probably continue owing to the following 
reasons: 

First. There is not a sufficiently large population, 
especially in South America, fully to settle and de- 
velop the land, and consequently the surplus labor 
necessary for manufactures is, except in a few dis- 
tricts, altogether lacking. The average number of 
inhabitants per square mile, as has already been men- 
tioned, is nine as compared with 84.26 in the United 
States. In the northern division of Brazil, embrac- 
ing about two and one-third million square miles, and 
including the rich valley of the Amazon, there is an 
average of less than one person for each square mile. 
In other vast regions of South America the settle- 
ment is almost as sparse. 

Second. Latin-America lacks sufficient capital even 
to build the railroads and other public works which 
are necessary to develop its resources. Wealth is 
chiefly in the form of landed estates or mineral de- 
posits, but there is comparatively little ready cash to 
be invested in industrial enterprises. 

Third. There are few available deposits of coal 
and iron in Latin-America, and without these essen- 
tials for modern industry, manufacturing on a large 
scale is an impossibility. 

Fourth. The natural tendency of the educated 
classes of Latin-America is toward a_ theoretical 
rather than a practical view of life. Their educa- 
tional institutions turn out numerous philosophical 
students and doctors of law, but few engineers and 
agricultural experts. 

From all these causes, lack of labor and of capital, 


the need for coal and iron, and the absence of techni- 
eal skill, Latin-America is essentially a land of vast 
potential resources, one that is destined for a long 
time to export raw materials, but to import manufac- 
tured articles. Herein lies the real chance for the 
United States if only we would recognize it. Our 
own country has for the most part been developed. 
The western frontier has disappeared; already we are 
feeling the pressure of population, and are rapidly 
being converted from an agricultural to a manufac- 
turing nation. The Great West no longer affords 
boundless opportunity for our young men. We need 
markets for our manufactures, a source of many raw 
materials, a region in which to invest surplus capital, 
a place where the young man may seek his fortune. 

These wants Latin-America supplies. Our surplus 
textiles, our iron and steel products, our agricultural 
machinery are needed there, and in return we will use 
the coffee of Brazil, the silver of Bolivia, the copper 
of Peru, and the tropical products of Centra] Amer- 
ica. To our technical graduates especially the oppor- 
tunities are great. The mining engineer is needed in 
Bolivia and Peru, the civil engineer throughout these 
vast regions to direct the construction of public 
works, the electrical engineer to take charge of power 
plants, the agricultural expert to introduce scientific 
methods in the great pampas plains of the Argentine, 
or in the coffee plantations of Brazil, or perhaps to 
teach in the agricultural schools that are springing up. 
Furthermore, if our trade is to be developed in Latin- 
America, and our capital to be invested there, our 
ewn trained business experts must go to watch after 
our interests, but first they must understand the prob- 
lems, the characteristics and the possibilities of this 
vast region. 

The trade between Latin-America and the United 
States is by no means insignificant. In 1913, the 
United States received 81.09 per cent. of the total 
exports from Latin-America; in 1916, 45.85 per cent. 
Of the imports in 1918, 24.79 per cent. were from 
the United States, and in 1916, 51.17 per cent. This 
trade is capable of even greater expansion. The 
Panama Canal has opened up the trade of the west 
coast of South America to our Atlantic seaboard, 
while a greatly increased merchant marine should 
stimulate commerce with the east coast. Further- 
more, the Great War has undoubtedly stimulated our 
trade with Latin-America; the problem of the future 
will be to hold and extend it. In the tense competi- 
tion that is bound to mark the coming era, the United 
States must set to work to retain and strengthen its 
relations with Latin-America, if it would succeed in 
the commercial race with its competitors. This 
means that there must be a fuller understanding by 
the American people of Latin-America, its resources, 
its institutions and its trade. Especially, does it 
mean that the young man who goes to Latin-America 
must have an insight into all these matters, if he 
would succeed. This necessity has been illustrated in 
striking fashion by the success achieved especially by 
Germany, where young men have been systematically 
trained with a view to a South American career. Thus 
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equipped, they have advanced German trade with no- 
table success. We, too, must adopt a similar course. 

Especially is a comprehension of institutional prob- 
lems important, in view of the radically different 
Latin-American and Anglo-Saxon standpoint. Our 
national temperament, our institutions, our ideals, our 
language are fundamentally Anglo-Saxon. Similarly, 
those of our neighbors are Spanish, or in Brazil, Por- 
tuguese. This essential difference must be borne 
carefully in mind. Americans are too apt to judge 
other nations by their own standards, and to assume 
that the same motives, the same rules of conduct, are 
observed elsewhere. Unless he adapts himself to 
another point of view, the brusque, energetic Ameri- 
can traveling man, will get little attention from the 
punctilious, slow-moving Latin-American. It is ab- 
solutely essential, if we would hold and extend our 
political and commercial relations with Latin-Amer- 
ica, that we should recognize these differences. Here, 
too, we may well imitate the adaptability displayed 
by the Germans in developing their connections with 
Latin-America. 

The different political, economic and institutional 
problems of Latin-America already indicated point 
out the demands of a course to promote a better un- 
derstanding of these countries. This course should 
by no means be a purely historical one. The roman- 
tie stories of the conquistadores, or the heroic deeds 
of Bolivar, are replete with romance and interest, but 
such details must be reserved for the student special- 
izing in history. For the average student, especially 
in the school of commerce or in the technical school 
with its overcrowded curriculum, romantic interest 
must give way to practical considerations. In insti- 
tutions of this type the Latin-American course should 
include merely such a historical survey as will afford 
the groundwork for a systematic understanding of in- 
stitutions and problems, and will explain the racial 
situation as well as such outstanding facts as the di- 
vision of a seemingly homogeneous people into so 
many different independent states. The origin and 
development of political institutions should also be 
considered, while the religious question cannot be 
ignored. 

But the main emphasis should be placed upon the 
resources, the trade and the general economic prob- 
lems of Latin-America. Only by actual knowledge 
of these questions can we ever hope to develop our 
relations with these countries in a really practical 
fashion, and a lack of such knowledge has been re- 
sponsible for many popular errors. As an example, 
take the glowing descriptions of the enormous South 
American trade that was bound to come with the 
opening of the Panama Canal. Many of these rose- 
ate predictions have not been realized, because the 
sober fact is that by the Panama Canal, only the trade 
of the west coast, by far the least promising region 
of South America, was opened up to our Atlantic sea- 
board. As a nation we have held too many banquets, 
and had too much eloquent oratory regarding our re- 
lations with Latin-America. We need to get down to 
hard facts. Such prosaic details as the extension of 





banking facilities, the necessity for adequate means 
of transportation, the actual advantages offered by 
Latin-American trade are perhaps less interesting 
than winged flights of oratory, but they are decidedly 
more important. It is such questions as these which 
should form the basis of any general study of Latin- 
America. 

The proposed contents of a course for the better 
understanding of Latin-America reveal its aims: 

First. It should afford to the average student a 
really comprehensive view of Latin-America and its 
problems. This information cannot be too widely 
diffused, for in a democratic country such as ours, a 
really effective and rational policy towards our neigh- 
bors must be supported by an intelligent and well- 
informed electorate. 

Second. To the student contemplating either a 
career in Latin-America or else trade relations with 
that section, the course should give at least a bird’s- 
eye view and should point out the means for further 
inquiry. To such a student, a course of the type out- 
lined is absolutely essential, and at present it is re- 
quired by many of the American corporations engaged 
in training young men to go to Latin-America. 

That a course of the type proposed may be success- 
fully conducted, the writer has proved by actual ex- 
perience with an elective offered to students special- 
izing in agriculture, engineering and home economics. 
Thirty-five students speedily enrolled in the class, 
and it was necessary to refuse admittance to almost 
as large a number, owing to the necessarily limited 
facilities for library work. The results have been 
most gratifying. A number of papers based upon 
reading by students upon such prosaic but important 
topics as the beef industry of Argentina, the coffee 
plantations of Brazil, or the possibilities for hydro- 
electric power in South America have been consid- 
ered worthy of a place in technical journals. Fur- 
therthore, the course has revealed to the students the 
possibilities of Latin-America, and has aroused a gen- 
eral appreciation among the undergraduates of the 
importance of a better understanding of Latin- 
America. 





EDITOR’S CORRECTION 


In publishing Mr. Gosling’s paper upon “A New Inter- 
nationalism” in the June issue of Tue Historica Ovut- 
LOOK, it was found impossivle to refer the proof to the au- 
thor of the article. As a result, several typographical 
errors were not eliminated. Among others on page 317, 
column 2, “ The writers” should be Text writers. On page 
319, column 2, “conceive” should be convince. On page 
321, column 1, “alliance with Germany ” should be alliance 


against Germany. 





Dean Inge says in “The Future of the English Race” 
(Educational Review for April): “No nation is better en- 
dowed by nature with the faculty for sane idealism than are 
the English. Our brutal commercialism has been a tem- 


porary abberation.” 
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Yorktown Day, October 19 


The Debt of America to France 
BY T. W. GOSLING, PH.D., STATE SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, WISCONSIN. 


LAFAYETTE. 


On the 19th of October, 1781, the British army 
which had been besieged at Yorktown, Virginia, sur- 
rendered to General Washington. After six and a 
half years of wavering fortunes victory to the Ameri- 
can cause in the War of the Revolution thus was 
definitely secured, for, although the treaty of peace 
was not signed until 1783, the surrender at York- 
town was practically the end of the long and bitter 
struggle for independence. 

Among those on the American side who saw the 
British army at the surrender pass along between the 
lines of American and French troops drawn up to 
receive them, was Major General Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. This young French nobleman, scion of one of 
the oldest and most distinguished of the families of 
France, had come to America when he was only a 
youth of nineteen years in order to give what help he 
could to a new people who were struggling for their 
freedom. On July 31, 1777, the Congress, then in 
session at Philadelphia, accepted Lafayette’s proffer 
of his services, and, following a suggestion of Silas 
Deane, the American representative in Paris, con- 
ferred upon Lafayette the title of Major General. 
On the staff of General Washington and in intimate 
association with him as personal friend and as mili- 
tary adviser Lafayette passed through some of the 
most important events of the Revolution. He was at 
Valley Forge, at Brandywine, at Monmouth, and in 
the campaign in Virginia. With steadfast loyalty he 
had resisted the blandishments of the ‘ Conway 
Cabal,” made up of men who through jealousy and 
thwarted ambition sought to undermine the position 
of the Commander-in-Chief. By this attitude Lafay- 
ette proved his loyalty to Washington and his un- 
selfish devotion to the cause in which he had enlisted. 

By giving us Lafayette France put America un- 
der lasting obligations to her. She gave us in our 
darkest hours this noble son, whose youth, en- 
thusiasm, love of freedom, military skill acquired un- 
der French masters, wealth, and influence with his 
countrymen were all given freely to the service of 
America. Throughout a long life he remained a 
steadfast friend of this country. His admiration of 
and loyalty to General Washington are not least 
among the traits which have endeared him to us. 

Lafayette was born in 1757. He died in 1834, 
September 6, the date of his birth, and May 20, the 
date of his death, are recorded in our American calen- 
dar devoted to the memory of the heroes who have 
served us well. The motto of his youth, “ Cur non?” 
(“Why not?”), and the motto of his later years, 
“ Fais ce que dois, advienne que pourra”’ (“‘ Do what 
you can, let come what may’), are a challenge to all 


bold spirits among us who would risk their fortunes 
and sacrifice their own selfish interests in the service 
of their ideals. 


Aw IN THE War or THE RevoLurTion. 


Without the aid which France gave us in the War 
of the Revolution it is very doubtful whether our 
struggle for independence would have succeeded. 
Many of the people of the colonies were strongly at- 
tached to Great Britain, and for that reason did not 
wish to fight against her. The influence of these 
supporters of the mother country, called Tories, or 
Royalists, or Loyalists, produced a divided sentiment 
and greatly hampered the work of the American 
patriots. ; 

Then, too, there was no highly organized central 
authority which could give orders to the several colo- 
nies and be sure that those orders would be obeyed. 
The colonies were not united; they were jealous of 
one another; and they were all poor. Disunion, 
jealousy and poverty made the task of conducting a 
successful war against a rich and powerful foe a most 
difficult one. 

Nevertheless the indomitable spirit of the revolu- 
tionists under the leadership of Washington managed 
to survive the greatest discouragements. Hope al- 
ternated with despair. The surrender of General 
Burgoyne to the Americans at Saratoga on October 
17, 1777, was followed by the defeat of Washington 
at Brandywine and Germantown, and by the terri- 
ble experiences of the winter which Washington and 
his army spent at Valley Forge. But in the early 
part of 1778 brighter prospects appeared. At the 
very time when the fortunes of the Americans were at 
their lowest ebb news was received that France had 
ratified on February 6, 1778, a Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce and also a Treaty of Defensive Alliance. 
Articles 2 and 8 of this latter treaty are especially 
significant. They are as follows: 

“ Article 2. The essential and direct end of the 
present defensive alliance is to maintain effectually 
the liberty, sovereignty and independence absolutely 
and unlimited of the United States, as well in mat- 
ters of government as commerce... . 

“ Article 8. Neither of the two parties shall con- 
clude either a truce or peace with Great Britain with- 
out the formal consent of the other first obtained ; and 
they mutually engage not to lay down their arms until 
the independence of the United States shall have been 
formally, or tacitly, assured by the treaty or treaties, 
that shall terminate the war.” 

It is difficult to estimate the exact value of this 
promise of help to Washington and his fellow pa- 
triots. Who can assess the value to a drowning man 
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of a rope which is thrown out to succor him? Who 
ean tell whether the Americans, suffering from cold, 
hunger, poverty, lack of numbers, lack of military 
supplies and equipment, and facing a foe whose 
armies outnumbered theirs, and who had all of the 
advantage of training and prestige, would have been 
able ever to gain the mastery and win their independ- 
ence without this help offered and given by France in 
the time of their greatest need? The question must 
remain unanswered forever. What we do know, how- 
ever, is that the treaty with France, “ the earliest rec- 
ognition of the United States by a foreign power and 
the only treaty of alliance we have ever made,” gave 
to the Americans a standing before the nations of the 
world, and converted them from “ rebels” to “ revo- 
lutionists.” We know also that the money, the ships, 
the supplies, and the men which France furnished 
made it possible to continue a struggle which on sev- 
eral occasions seemed almost hopeless, and that in 
the campaign which ended in the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown the participation of fully 7,000 
French soldiers and sailors brought the campaign and 
the war to a successful conclusion. 

It is true that France had a grudge against Eng- 
land, and that in forming an alliance with America 
the King of France, Louis XVI, hoped to gain an ad- 
vantage for himself and for his kingdom. To assign 
this motive, however, as the chief reason for the will- 
ingness of France to help us in our struggle is not 
only to overlook the fact that a great risk for France 
was involved in becoming an open foe of the British, 
but also to ignore the conspicuous and well-known 
generosity of the French people. The motives which 
prompt both men and nations to certain actions are 
seldom simple. They are quite generally a complex 
of many emotions and convictions. It is, therefore, 
both wise and just for us to acknowledge with grate- 
ful hearts and with generous minds the invaluable aid 
which France gave to us in our War for Independ- 
ence. 

Therefore, when we pay honor to George Washing- 
ton, to Nathaniel Greene and to John Paul Jones, let 
us remember also with gratitude the services of Gen- 
eral Lafayette, of Count D’Estaing, of Count De 
Grasse, and of General Rochambeau. 
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Discovery, ExPLoRATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


Although the debt of America to France is most 
clearly evident on account of the aid given to us in 
our War of Independence, it is important to remem- 
ber that we are indebted for other reasons, less con- 
spicuous though not less real. The French were 
among the first and the boldest of the explorers and 
settlers of America. They have left a record of their 
exploits in the names of rivers, lakes and cities. 
Jacques Cartier, Samuel de Champlain, Robert de la 
Salle, Father Marquette, Joliet, Bienville and others 
were men who left the imprint of France upon this 
continent. 

For example, though it was a Spaniard, De Soto, 
who discovered the Mississippi River, it was a 
Frenchman, La Salle, who explored it and the adja- 
cent territory. On the 9th of April, 1682, La Salle 
and his followers after a long voyage from Canada 
reached the mouth of the Mississippi. La Salle took 
possession “in the name of the King of France and 
his successors of lands drained by this river, with all 
people, provinces, towns, villages, mines and min- 
erals.”” He named the territory Louisiana in honor 
of the great King of France, Louis XIV. Afterwards 
a part of this great territory became a state of the 
Union with the name of Louisiana. In this state 
French influence continues strong to this day. 

While nearly all of the other states follow the 
‘common law” of England, Louisiana obeys the 
“Code of Napoleon,” a formulation of “ common 
law” by the Emperor Napoleon Bonaparte. The 
present Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court, the Honorable Edward D. White, owes his 
original appointment as Justice of the Supreme Court 
in part to the fact that he was a resident of Louisiana 
and was familiar with the Napoleonic Code. Thus 
the influence of France is felt even to-day in the high- 
est court of the land. 

In 17638, at the end of the Seven Years’ War, 
France ceded to Spain all of her American posses- 
sions not specifically ceded to England except two 
small islands off the coast of Newfoundland. This 
cession to Spain included New Orleans and _ the 
French possessions lying east of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and also all of the great Louisiana terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi. In 1800 all of this 
Spanish territory was resumed by France under the 
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terms of a secret treaty which Napoleon negotiated 
with Spain. Napoleon had it in mind to establish a 
great empire in America as a rival of the English. 
Under the stress of war with England, however, he 
suddenly abandoned his plan and sold Louisiana to 
the United States in 1803 for $15,000,000.00—a sum 
which amounts to about 214 cents for each acre in- 
volved in the transfer. It is reported that after 
signing the treaty of sale Napoleon threw down his 
pen and exclaimed, “ This accession of territory es- 
tablishes forever the power of the United States. I 
have given to England a maritime rival that will 
sooner or later humble her pride.” 


Although the thought of humbling the pride of 
England is most remote from our minds, it is true 
that this great southern and western territory ceded 
to us by France has become an indispensable part of 
the United States, and has made it possible for us to 
attain a power and a distinction which we could not 
otherwise have had. 
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Tue Panama CANAL. 


In 1881 the French Panama Canal Company, under 
the direction of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the builder of 
the Suez Canal, began to construct across the Isthmus 
of Panama a canal which should connect the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. This undertaking marked an 
effort to realize a hope that had possessed the minds 
of men since Balboa, after crossing the narrow neck 
of land which connects the two oceans, caught the 
first view of the great Pacific. Unfortunately medi- 
cal science had not attained the skill which would en- 
able it to combat the pestilential fevers which 
afflicted men who were unaccustomed to the climate of 
the Isthmus. Thousands of lives were lost before the 
French, finally yielding to the difficulties entailed by 
disease and by the heavy expenses incident to the size 
of their project, gave up the work without accom- 
plishing their purpose. 

The French still retained, however, their title and 
their rights in the property. Consequently, when the 
plan of building a canal was revived by the United 
Stxtes, it was necessary to compensate the French 
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owners if any part of their work was to be utilized. 

In 1902 the Congress of the United States voted to 

urchase all of the rights of the French Company for 
:000 000.00. 

It is to the French, then, that America owes the 
first direct contribution towards the building of the 
Panama Canal. The French selected the route, made 
some of the plans and performed the first work of 
construction. Though material contribution of the 
French towards the completion of the undertaking 
was not large, it is important to remember that to 
French imagination America owes a considerable part 
of the inspiration which prompted her to undertake 
the task. 

American medical science, applied by Surgeon 
General William C. Gorgas and American engineering 
skill, organized by Colonel, now Major General 
George Goethals, made possible the completion of a 
project in which the French had failed. The failure 
of the French, however, was a necessary step in the 
success of the Americans, because it taught us the 
lessons which we needed to know. Therefore, in 
honoring Gorgas and Goethals and the Americans 
who labored with them, we shall not forget Ferdinand 
de Lesseps and the French. 
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Lirerature, Puitosopuy, Science aNp ArT. 


To trace in detail the indebtedness of America to 
France in the arts and the sciences would involve 
a much more extended discussion than we can give at 
this time. It is a subtle, pervading influence which 
France has exerted upon us, but not the less real and 
potent. 

It was Jean Jacques Rousseau and his school of 
philosophers who gave currency to the revolutionary 
ideas of freedom and equality before our own War of 
Independence was begun. The liberalizing influence 
of Rousseau upon American thought is not too suscep- 
tible of quantitative measurement. It was Rousseau, 
also, who in his “ Emile” set forth certain doctrines 
of education that have had wide acceptance among the 
educational thinkers of America. 


In science, mathematics, art and Jiterature, France 
has put the whole world and not America alone un- 
der obligation to her. Her record in these depart- 
ments of activity is a cou.siderable part of the history 
of civilization. It is a record of intellectual and 
spiritual triumphs which add to the glories of the 
race. 
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Mora An. 


America’s indebtedness to France is not for mate- 
rial aid only. Greater than our indebtedness for 
material aid is that for the moral and the spiritual 
inspiration which French life and French character 
have given us. In the lower range of virtues France 
has taught us the value of thrift to national existence. 
It was the thrift of the French people which enabled 
the French government to pay with but little disturb- 
ance of the financial and economic life of the nation 
the huge indemnity that Germany imposed at the 
close of the Franco-Prussian War in 1871. It will be 
the thrift of the American people which alone will 
enable us to bear the great financial burdens of the 
Great War and to adjust ourselves to the trying eco- 
nomic conditions which are likely to follow the close 
of the conflict. 

The French are masters of those graces which add 
charm to existence and of that sensible philosophy 
which knows how to avoid extremes. The French see 
life as a whole, and consequently they are able to 
maintain that clear vision and that fine balance which 
are only other names for perfect sanity. By virtue 
of this quality the French family life is singularly 
simple and beautiful and joyous, and the national life 
is vigorous, progressive and strong. 

During the four years of the Great War the 
French have exhibited a form of valor which has 
stirred the hearts of all generous men everywhere. 
They have sustained the courage of the world and 
have made men ashamed of cowardice. The motto 
of the French at Verdun, “On ne passe pas” 
(“ They shall not pass’), has taken its place among 
the records of men as one of the sublime qualities 
which enable the high-minded to snatch victory out 
of the very jaws of defeat. The steadfast courage of 
the French at Verdun and throughout the long and 
trying years of the war has given thew orld an ex- 
ample of heroism which has lifted us all to a higher 
moral plane where we can glimpse the inherent noble- 
ness of the race. Brave and steadfast as are the 
Americans, they will be the braver and the more 
steadfast by virtue of this noble example which the 
French have set. 


CONCLUSION. 


On Bedloe’s Island, in New York harbor, stands 
the Statue of Liberty, a statue made by Bartholdi as 
a gift from the French people to the people of the 
United States. This gift, presented to us in 1881, is 
a material reminder of the ties which bind the two 
nations together. We are bound together by the 
ideals which we hold in common. So long as both 
peoples hold these ideals, the two great republics will 
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remain not only steadfast friends, but also powerful 
agencies for the promotion of the peace and the 
progress of the world. 


Our relations have not always been unclouded. In 
1798, as a result of a misunderstanding, and again at 
the time of our Civil War, the two nations were far 
from cordial towards each other. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we are now united more closely than ever as 
allies in the great struggle for democracy against au- 
tocracy. On the anvil of war for an ideal of human 
liberty we are forging the chains which will bind us 
together in friendship forever. 

We Americans cannot remember too vividly that 
for three years the armies of France and the navy 
of England stood between us and the most brutal 
force that the world has ever known. In peace and 
in prosperity we went on our accustomed way because 
our safety was secured on the other side of the ocean 
by two great nations, the guardians of civilization. 
And after years of waiting, we too entered the strug- 
gle. When finally we emerged with our allies victor- 
ious over our common foe, we must not forget that 
France and England and Italy and Belgium saved the 
world before our forces were available. In particu- 
lar we must not forget that at the Marne in the fate- 
ful days of September, 1914, France turned back the 
savage German horde and won the decisive battle of 
the war, thus giving to the Marne a place in history 
by the side of Marathon, Chalons, and Poitiers. 

How shall we pay this debt to France—a debt in- 
curred at the expense of so much treasure and so 
much blood of our friends? France has suffered far 


‘The Current 


BY WILLIAM H. ELLISON, PH.D., HEAD OF HISTORY DEPARTMENT, HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COL- 
LEGE, SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA. 


Some months ago, the father of a boy in one of my 
history classes spoke to me in an approving way con- 
cerning the important place given in my work to the 
teaching of current events and the discussion of politi- 
cal and social questions. This man, who was educated 
in one of our greatest universities under some of our 
greatest history teachers, remarked that when he was 
a student no teaching of this kind was done in con- 
nection with historical study. Recently this same 
person, who is a prominent clergyman, asked me if I 
would conduct a weekly class in events in his church. 
These facts are here noted, first, to show that the 
writer is known as a teacher who gives prominence 
to the teaching of current events in connection with 
history ; secondly, to emphasize a trend of the times; 
and thirdly, if possible, to soften the opposition which 
will be aroused by the main point of this article. 


I have tried to adjust my teaching to the necessi- 
ties of the war crisis. I have read about the efforts 
of others to do the same. I have looked over consid- 
erable literature on the effect of the war on education. 
I have also read history outlines of the war. I have 

































































more than any other of the larger nations in the al- 
liance. She has spent more money and lost more of 
her sons than any other of the nations. Her fields 
have been laid waste and her fair cities have been 
destroyed te an extent that is incalculable. Her old 
men, her women, and her children kave been sub- 
jected to indignities that will be forever a blot upon 
the history of the nation that inflicted them. And 
yet she has fought on and held on—the keeper of the 
gate of civilization. We cannot easily repay her. 
While the war lasted it was our duty in part pay- 
ment of our debt of gratitude to fight valiantly by 
the side of France, to secure her against further 
aggression, to assist her in the accomplishment of her 
war aims, and finally to demand from her foes and 
ours full reparation for the wrongs that have been 
committed. And then after the war it is our duty, 
as beneficiaries of her sacrifices and as sharers with 
her in a great common enterprise, to defray our fair 
proportion of the cost of the struggle. We shall not 
show a proper sense of gratitude if we permit France, 
the smaller nation, to be crushed under the burden of 
her debts. France entered the war at the beginning. 
We entered only after three years had already gone 
by. This difference alone accounts for the much 
heavier expense which France has been obliged to 
bear. She will not ask for charity in order to equalize 
the burdens, nor should we offer it; but she has a right 
to ask for justice. To grant her justice will be both 
our duty and also our pleasure out of our gratitude 
for her invaluable services not only in the days of 
Lafayette, but also in these later days of Joffre, of 
Petain and of Foch. 


Events Mind 


noted carefully comments on the teaching of history 
in the post-war period. Now let me hasten to say 
that, from what I read, hear and see, I am convinced 
that one of the greatest dangers facing education is 
that the history teaching body may be caught in the 
sweep of the zeitgeist, and, by failing to carry on their 
main task in the field of education, shall accelerate the 
development among our people of that something 
which I shall call the current events mind. 


By the current events mind, I mean that develop- 
ment of mind which sees the events of to-day with lit- 
tle of their relation to one another; which has but a 
slight idea of the great historical process of which the 
happenings of to-day are the expression or of which 
they form a part; which draws conclusions and 
teaches lessons from events for propaganda purposes 
without knowing that they are but fractional parts of 
something entirely foreign to the thing set forth; and 
which is captured by passing events and expressions 
without understanding their implications. 

The presence of the current events mind was illus- 
trated when a crowd of American citizens wildly ap- 
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plauded such a statement as this during the war: 
“ The German is a brute the world over. You find 
him wherever evil is and the blood flows. Who are 
our saloonkeepers? Mostly Germans. Who are our 
butchers? Mostly Germans. Who are the workmen 
around stockyards? Mostly Germans. Wherever 
blood is, there you will find the Germans, and the 
only thing to do is to exterminate the whole damnéd 
breed.” Or take another type of illustration. A 
man of some culture was greatly impressed by the 
fact that rich men and poor men were in the same 
regiment in the army, and that a society woman 
sewed at a Red Cross room with a laborer’s wife. In 
a speech he said: “ See what the war has done! The 
chasm between capital and labor has been bridged. 
Caste lines have been obliterated. Race divisions are 
no more.” Many who listened to this nonsense agreed 
with the speaker then, but they do not now. 
Another speaker aroused much enthusiasm just after 
the news of the fall of the Czar of Russia reached the 
United States by wildly waving his arms and crying 
out with a loud voice, “ Behold a Republic is born 
over night!” Also a lecturer who used the stereopti- 
con called forth thunderous applause when he threw 
on the screen a picture of Marie Antoinette whom he 
described as an example of the noble French women 
who are so willing to die for freedom. And did not 
a United States Senator tell the country recently with 
great solemnity that the League of Nations would 
give over the rule of the world to the Pope? 

The great business of history teachers is to teach 
the youth of the land to know some things, to avoid 
superficial judgments, to see how slowly yet how 
surely man moves on into larger life, to have some 
understanding of the play of great forces in the uni- 
versal story of humanity, and “ to give positive direc- 
tion to the growth of those mental and moral quali- 
ties of children which, rightly developed, constitute 
the basis of the highest type of citizenship.” When 
the history teacher attends to his great business, he 
does much to free “the mind from the trammels of 
time and place,” “to produce open-mindedness,” to 
induce “ patient inquiry for the purpose of disclos- 
ing the facts of a given situation before passing judg- 
ment,” to give “some grasp upon the methods of in- 
vestigation and the tests of accuracy,” to develop 
“that form of judgment which deals with the shift- 
ing and conditional relations of men in society,’ and 
to produce “the high moral and ethical concepts of 
loyalty to principles and to institutions by revealing 
the cost at which the elements of civilization have 
been secured for us.” * But the great danger just 
now is that the popular way shall allure, or the 
pressure force us to turn aside from our chief busi- 
ness to become propagandists of one sort or another, 
or purveyors of the superficial and cheap. ‘“ Educate 
for life.” ‘Teach what is practical.” ‘Give the 
young people what they will be able to use.” ‘Do 
away with teaching about the dead past.” These and 


1 See “ Report of Committee on History and Education 
for Citizenship in the Schools,” in THe Histortcar Ovr- 
Look, April, 1919, page 191. 


many like statements backed by pressure from school 
administrators are doing much in some quarters to 
weaken our history teachers’ grasp upon the deeper 
things of their task. 

Evidences of the tendency of history teachers to 
substitute some other ill-defined subject for history 
are apparent to anyone who observes. Not long ago, 
a history teacher in a high school teachers’ conven- 
tion declared that she did not care if her students 
were ignorant of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
that in fact she did not care if they knew nothing of 
American history before the time of the Civil War. 
There was much sentiment expressed in the meeting 
akin to this though less radical. Recently, a noted 
educator visited a class in sociology, one in history, 
and one in economics all in the same school. He told 
me that he could not tell one class from the other, 
and that each was a superficial hash of current events. 
And he added that in his opinion the discussion of cur- 
rent happenings is fast becoming a refuge for weak 
teachers of history. And here comes a writer on 
“Current History,” who says: “ The Great War, as 
crises always do, has revealed many a weakness of 
our own social order, and not least among them is a 
general ignorance, and a consequent lack of sym- 
pathy, concerning current happenings and patriotic 
duty in the crisis.” Then the writer seems to imply 
that we were all asleep, but that had we busied our- 
selves in some unexplained way with current events 
all would have been as clear as sunlight.*, Much could 
be added here such as efforts of some to do away with 
the teaching of history as such and the substitution 
of courses in current events, or the agitation by some 
persons for history courses that deal only with the 
immediate past. 


It seems to the writer that the present time is the 
day of opportunity for the teachers of history, and 
that their great service must be given in the teach- 
ing of history. Current events should be referred to 
and discussed, but the substitution of the teaching 
of current events for history cannot explain much 
or result in students understanding their own time. 
As Professor James Harvey Robinson says: “ It is 
most essential that we should understand our own 
time; we can only do so through history, and it is the 
obvious duty of the historian to meet this, his chief 
obligation.” * Bela Kun and his activities and power 
cannot be explained by Bela Kun; nor the turmoil in 
Germany by the daily or weekly happenings of the 
turmoil; nor the Bolsheviki and Kolchak by the Asso- 
ciated Press despatches; nor the strike in New York 
or elsewhere by discussion of the number of people on 
strike or the number of the dead; nor the race riots 
in Chicago and Washington by reading about the 
riots. Certainly the teacher of history should do his 
part in stimulating the interest of students in all of 
2 Foster, Henry A., “Study of Current History a Basis 
of Democracy,” THe HistoricaL OvuTLOoK, June, 1919, pages 
338-339. 

8 Robinson, James Harvey, “ The New History,” page 80 
(note). 
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these things. But this is not his chief business nor 
the one in which he can best serve society. What a 
day it is for him to teach the history of Russia, the 
story of the opening up of the Far East, the history 
and play of those forces which have made the Europe 
of to-day, the social, political, industrial and racial 
history of America! And if it is the Great War 
which is to be explained and made understandable 
and the minds of our people made ready for a new 
world, this must be accomplished by the study of 
many factors in the evolution of European civiliza- 
tion during the span of many hundreds of years. A 
historian in closing his recent two-volume work on the 
history of modern Europe says of the war: “ It is the 
product, at once inevitatle and ironical, of material- 
istic science, of rivalries in the state-system, of con- 
flicting ambitions of divers social classes, and of the 
potent operation everywhere of the principles of 
democracy and nationalism. The past has made the 
present war.” * 

The great mass of our people, those who have been 
through the schools and those who have not, read lit- 
tle else besides current events, and they think largely 
in their terms. They do not consider events in their 
relations, or historically. This is why the dema- 
gogue can so easily accomplish his purposes; this is 
why the propagandist can succeed; this is why our 
people are so prone to mob rule; this is why certain 
forms of agitation concerning a struggling people like 
the Mexicans is so effective; this is why the Chinese 
in California suffered atrocities in days past which, if 


they had been committed by the Japanese in Korea, 
would have been terrible crimes, but which when com- 
mitted in America helped in some cases to put their 
defenders into public office; this is why the Pacific 
coast is becoming aflame with hatred of the Japanese 
which may be pushed far enough to precipitate atro- 
cities, and if some could have their way, war. 

There is no place for the training of our people 
out of current events mindedness if it is not in the 
history rooms of our secondary schools and colleges. 
Historical mindedness, understanding and sound judg- 
ment are public needs. If the history teacher is cur- 
rent events minded, to whom can our citizens look for 
that form and content of teaching which will develop 
in our people intellectual soberness, fairness toward 
struggling peoples, intelligence in dealing with politi- 
cal and social questions, and the attitude of mind 
which will preserve liberties gained through centur- 
ies and lead to sustained effort to develop further the 
spirit of Americanism? To this end, the history 
teacher should have an enthusiastic interest in the 
present, but he should be above all a person of sound 
historical training. He should not be a person who 
has been mathematically trained, or science trained, 
or language trained, or home economics trained, but 
who can teach history. Only historical minded teach- 
ers of history can help in a vital way in giving under- 
standing where there is too often only feeling and 
opinion born and nurtured in an atmosphere of cur- 
rent events. 


A College Museum 


BY MARY P. CLARKE, CAMDEN POINT, MO. 


Several times in recent years the History Teach- 
er’s Magazine has published articles on one phase or 
another of the historical museum. One of these— 
“An Occasional Museum,” by M. M. Fishback, Janu- 
ary, 1917—has long suggested that possibly an ac- 
count of a slightly different type of museum might be 
of some use. Every local institution, if it is of any 
considerable age or size, has within its history, the 
elements of development that are common to most 
institutions, together with distinctive features of its 


locality. One history teacher has applied this prin- 
ciple to two experiments in the local historical 
museum. 

The first of these was not in connection with 


school work at all, but was intended to illustrate a 
history, already written, of a local church organiza- 
tion. This church is located in a Middle West town 
which is rich in historical associations, and which 
played an important part in the border warfare pre- 
ceding and accompanying the Civil War. In the mat- 
ter of building, this church had passed through a 
definite progression, from a “ tent” (board sides and 
a canvas top) through frame and brick churches to 


* Hayes, Carlton J. H., “A Political and Social History 
of Modern Europe,” Vol. II, page 719. 





a large modern one of stone. Pictures of three of 
these buildings were taken as the central points of 
historical booths, and in the case of the first, as no 
picture of the “tent” could be found, a model of it 
was made, following contemporary proportions and 
descriptions. Around these representations of the 
buildings were grouped a large number of relics, in- 
cluding letters, photographs, maps, books, both pub- 
lished and in manuscript, paper pamphlets, programs, 
banners, saddle bags, the corner-stone box of one of 
the churches and many others. The remainder of the 
museum was devoted to a series of exhibits from the 
various auxiliary societies, showing graphically their 
history and activities. Though intended primarily to 
illustrate the history of the church, these booths con- 
tained many relics of historical value in a larger sense 
and created a decided historical atmosphere. 

The second experiment in the local historical mu- 
seum was made in connection with commencement week 
in a small western college, and was especially in 
honor of visiting graduates of earlier years who met 
there, pictures and relics of their own college days 
along with evidences of the growth and development 
of the institution. It is particularly this use of the 
museum that is here intended to be suggested to col- 
lege teachers. Some colleges and universities have 
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permanent collections of class pictures, athletic 
trophies and other articles, but they are seldom his- 
torically arranged, and even when they are they 
could, if supplemented by relics of a broader appeal, 
make an interesting commencement feature. 

This is not, it is true, directly connected with any 
college course in history, but if the period covered is 
long the relics showing the historical setting of the 
college are bound to be suggestive of the history, in 
some phase, of the community and perhaps of state 
or nation. The arrengement of exhibits in historical 
sequence to show the development of a simple insti- 
tution into a complex one is excellent training for stu- 
dents, and the museum as a whole not only contributes 
to the solution of the alumni problem which most col- 


leges have, but helps to create that intangible good 
known as community consciousness. The element of 
patriotism, too, is not lacking, especially now when 
no exhibit would be complete without its service flag, 
memorials to fallen heroes, soldiers’ letters and other 
indications of the college’s participation in the Great 
War. After all, perhaps the greatest usefulness of 
such a museum is connected with the war which is in 
everybody’s mind. We cannot think always of bat- 
tles. The time is coming, and we hope soon, when 
life must be readjusted to peace. We have fought 
for democracy and must emphasize, and if possible 
make real and visual before the public our demo- 
cratic institutions, however humble, that are con- 
tributed to sane thinking and good citizenship. 


American History in Fiction — For Upper Grades and 
High School 


COMPILED BY GERTRUDE BUCK, B.LS. 


Period of discovery. 
986-1006. 
Ballantyne. 
The Norsemen in the west. 1872. Nesbit. $1.00. 
1469-1493. 
Cooper. 
Mercedes of Castile. 1840. Appleton. $1.00. 
Story of Columbus. 
1485-1506. 
Tourgee. 
Out of the sunset sea. 1893. Baker. $1.75. 
Story of Columbus. 


Colonial period. 


1564-1567. 
Munroe. 
The flamingo feather. 1887. Harper. $1.00. 
Huguenots in Florida. Adventures of a French 
boy. 
1600. 
Coffin. 
Old times in the colonies. 1876. Harper. $2.00. 


1620-1803. 
Hawthorne. 
Grandfather’s chair. 1840. Houghton. 50 cents. 
Unsurpassed as an introduction to New England 
history. 
1620. 
* Austin. 
Standish of Standish. 1890. Houghton. $1.25. 
Pilgrims of Plymouth colony and Miles Standish. 
1626. 
Irving. 
History of New York by Diedrich Knickerbocker. 
1809. Putnam. $1.25. 
Begun as a parody, carries on as a comic history. 
Fact and droll fiction mingled. 
1650. 
Hawthorne. 
Scarlet letter. 1850. Houghton. $2.00. 
Puritans in Massachusetts. 
One of the great moral tragedies of fiction. 


1660. 
Catherwood. 
Romance of Dollard. 1889. Century. $1.25. 
Iroquois in New France. 
Somewhat vague and unsubstantial. 
1669. 
Van Zile. 
With sword and crucifix. 1900. Harper. $1.50. 
Story of La Salle. 


1675-1676. 
Doyle. 
The refugees. 1891. Harper. $1.75. 
France and Canada. Huguenot romance of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 
Intrigue and adventure in the style of Dumas, the 
American part after the manner of Cooper. 
1678-1687. 
Catherwood. 
Story of Tonty. 1904. McClurg. $1.25. 
La Salle and his one-armed Lieut. Tonty. 
1682. 
Wilkins. 
The heart’s highway. 1900. Doubleday. $1.50. 
Virginia under Charles II and the tobacco riots 
after Bacon’s rebellion. 


1704-1729. 
Hough. 
The Mississippi bubble. 1903. Methuen. $1.50. 
Story of John Law, his escape from Newgate, ad- 
ventures among the Iroquois in New France 
and the failure of his gigantic bank. 
1756-1760. 
Cooper. 
Leatherstocking tales. 1823-41. Macmillan. 56 
cents each. 
Pioneers, 1823. Pathfinder, 1840. 
*Prairie, 1826. Deerslayer, 1841. 
*Last of the Mohicans, 1826. 
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1756-1783. 
Thackeray. 

The Virginians. 1858-59. Lippincott. $1.00. 
Washington, Fielding and Richardson introduced. 
Study of manners excellent. 

Interest in separate scenes rather than in the main 
story. 
1758. 
Craddock. 

Old fort London. 1899. Macmillan. 

French war in North America. 


$1.50. 


1758-1759. 
Hawthorne. 
Mosses from an old manse. 1846. Harper. $1.00. 
Indian warfare, haunted old forests, remorse; 
tragic tales. 
1759. 
Hawthorne. 

Twice-told tales. 1837. Houghton. $1.00. 
Compact pictures of New England life. 
Imaginative rendering of traditions. 

1759. 
Parker. 
Seats of the mighty. 1898. Macmillan. 75 cents. 
Fall of Quebec. 
American revolution. 
1757-1780. 
Kennedy. 
Horseshoe Robinson, 1835. Putnam. $2.00. 


South Carolina story founded on personal mem- 
ories of historical people. 


1767-1776. 
Coffin. 
Daughters of the revolution and their times. 1895. 
Houghton. $1.50. 
Boston tea party, Boston massacre, etc. 
1775. 
Thompson. 
Green Mountain boys. 1840. Caldwell. 75 cents. 


Vermont and New York quarrels. 
Capture of Ticonderoga. 
Good local color. 
1776. 
*Coffin. 
Boys of ’76. 1876. 
True to the times. 


Harper. $2.00. 
Well illustrated. Good maps. 


1778-1779. 
*Cooper. 
The Pilot. 1824. Appleton. $1.00. 
Paul Jones in English waters. 
Long Tom Coffin, the Yankee sailor who loved the 
sea. 
Nautical romance, storm and fighting. 


1780. 
*Churchill. 
Richard Carvel. 1899. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Maryland and its fine old landed gentry. 
Graphic and detailed description of London. 


1780. 
Cooper. 
The Spy. 1821. Appleton. $1.00. 
Tale of ground Cooper knew by heart. 
Washington and Harvey Birch. 
Little regard paid to historical fact. 


1780. 
* Mitchell. 
Hugh Wynne. 2 v. 1897. Century. $2.00. 
Motive the contrast between the old Quaker society 
with its ideals of brotherly love and the uni- 
versal strife of the war for independence. 
La Fayette, Washington, Andre, Howe, etc. 


1780. 
Thompson. 

Alice of old Vincennes. 1901. 
Old French town in Indiana. 
Anti-English bias. 

Local family history and tradition woven with 
events centering about Vincennes. 


Cassell. $1.25. 


Revolution to the war with England. 


1757-1804. 
Atherton. 


The conqueror. 1901. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Story of Alexander Hamilton based on study of 
family papers and public records of the West 
Indies. 
1756-1836. 
Pidgin. 
Blennerhassett. Clark. $1.50. 
Story of Aaron Burr. 


1780-1804. 
*Churchill. 
The crossing. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Patriotic chronicle of the great westward move- 
ment. 

Boys’ life and adventure. 

Last phases of the revolution. 

Descriptions bring out vividly the changes in the 
Mississippi valley the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

1783-1860. 
Coffin. 
Building the nation. 1883. Harper. $2.00. 

First steamboat. Barbary pirates. Perry’s vic- 
tory. 

California in 1849. Struggle in Kansas. 


Fac-similes. Index. 
1800. 
Cable. 
Grandissimes. 1880. Scribner. $1.00. 
New Orleans and the Creoles. Tragedy, romance, 
realism. 
1803. 
*Hale. 
Philip Nolan’s friends. 1890. Little. $1.50. 
1811-1815. 
Altsheler. 
A herald of the west. 1898. Appleton. $1.50. 
War of 1812. Attack on Washington. Battle of 


New Orleans. 
Deep animus against England fostered by events 
preceding. 


1812-1813. 
Pyle. 
Within the capes. 1885. Scribner. $1.25. 
A sea story of sailor lover and Quaker maiden. 
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1814-1861. 
1805-1844. 
Dougal. 
The Mormon prophet. 1899. Appleton. $1.50. 

Apologetic study of Joseph Smith. 

Faithful picture of Mormons at the height of their 
struggle. 

1823-1844. 
*Hubbard. 
Time and chance. 1901. Putnam. $1.50. 

John Brown. Harper’s Ferry. 

1830. 
*Cable. 
Old Creole days. 1879. Scribner. $1.50. 

Seven stories of New Orleans told with knowledge, 
tenderness and refined art. 

1830-1835. 
*Eggleston. 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 1871. Hurst. $1.50. 

Lawless and homely pioneer life in Indiana. 

A persecuted schoolmaster, but it comes out all 
right. 

1830-1835. 
* Eggleston. 
The Graysons. 1888. Century. $1.50. 

Detailed picture of the turbulent life of pioneers 
in Illinois. 

Lincoln the counsel in a trial for murder, convicts 
leading witness of perjury and brings guilt 
home to him. 

1836. 
Mitchell. 
Far in the forest. 1889. Century. $1.50. 

Pennsylvania forest when life in that region was 


heroic. 
1836. 
*Tierman. 
Suzette. 1885. Holt. $1.25. 


Happy family life in Richmond. 
Old established, genial society which looked on 
slavery as a sacred institution. 
1846. 
*Parkman. 
Oregon trail. Illustrated by Remington. 1894. Lit- 
tle. $2.00. 
The author’s wanderings and his adventures with 
Sioux. 
1850-1851. 
Stowe. 
Uncle Tom’s cabin. 1852. 


Civil War. 


1861-1863. 
*Benson. 
Who goes there? 1900. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Bull Run to Gettysburg. Perhaps the best story 
as yet on the war. 

1860-1865. 
*Churchill. 
The crisis. 1901. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Chiefly St. Louis just before and during the Civil 
War. 

Fierce political strife. Representative characters. 

Grant, Sherman, Lincoln. 

Honest painstaking attempt to disclose causes of 
the struggle, the passionate emotion which 
stirred the South and to picture the social 
conditions which the war destroyed. 


Houghton. $1.00. 


1861. 
*Fox. 
Little shepherd of Kingdom come. 1903. 
$1.50. 
Kentucky mountains, settlers and hunters. 
Confederate General Morgan a figure. 


Scribner. 


1861. 
Kieffer. 
Recollections of a drummer boy. 1888. Houghton. 
$1.50. 
Personal experience. 150th Penna. volunteers. 
1861-1862. 
Coffin. 


Drum beat of the nation. 1888. Harper. $2.00. 
From the bombardment of Fort Sumter to the 
Emancipation proclamation. 
1861-1866. 
Page. 
Red rock. 1898. Scribner. 
Civil war and reconstruction. 
tion. 
Unhappy land owners and their faithful negroes. 


1862-1863. 
Coffin. 
Marching to victory. 1888. Harper. $2.00. 
Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Lookout Mountain, etc. 
1863. 
Crane. 
The red badge of courage. 1895. Appleton. $1.00. 
Battle of Chancellorsville supplies the incidents. 
State of mind of soldiers in action. 
1863. 
Eggleston. 
Bale marked Circle X. 
Blockade running. 


1863-1865. 
*Glasgow. 
The battle ground. 1902. Doubleday. $1.00. 
Virginia before and during the Civil War. 


1863-1865. 
Page. 
, Two little confederates. 1888. Scribner. $1.50. 
Two boys left at home on a plantation during the 
war. 
Adventures with soldiers, confederate and union. 
1864. 
Coffin. 
Redeeming the republic. 
1864-1865. 
*Benson. 
A friend with the countersign. 1901. 
$1.50. 
Desperate personal adventure. 
Political plot and counterplot. 
Virginia campaigns of Grant and Lee. 
1865. 
Altsheler. 
Before the dawn. 1903. 
Fall of Richmond. 
Jefferson Davis. 


$1.50. 
Red rock planta- 


1902. Lothrop. $1 20. 


1880. Harper. $2.00. 


Macmillan. 


Doubleday. $1.50. 


Reconstruction and after. 
1865-1880. 
*Cable. 
John March, Southerner. 1894. Scribner. $1.40. 
“ A vigorous story of a white villain, a half-breed 
scoundrel and an amiable old judge.” 
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Scene in old town of Suez, the meeting-place of 
northern promoters and irreconcilable south- 
erners. 

1865-1880. 
Tourgee. 
A fool’s errand and the 
Ford. $1.50. 
Carpet-baggers. Ku Klux Klan. 
Federal officer south after the war. 
1865-1880. 
*Anon. 
Democracy: an American novel. 1880. Holt. $1.00. 

Political society in Washington; bribery, in- 
trigue, cabal. 

Diplomats, senators, 
cisively portrayed. 


invisible empire. 1879. 


members of congress  in- 
1870. 
Overton. 
The heritage of unrest. 1901. Maemillan. $1.50. 
Relations between Apaches in New Mexico and 
Arizona and the U. S. government. 
1875. 
Jackson. ’ 
Ramona. 1884. Macmillan $1.50. 
Scenes in California. Government treatment of 
the Indians. 
Religious observances. 


1884-1894. 
Ford. 
‘The honorable Peter Sterling. 1894. Holt. $1.50. 
Rise and progress of an ideal statesman, some 
think Grover Cleveland. 


Tragic love story. 





Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 


In the Revue des Deux Monds for July, Louis de Launay 
has an article of scientific value on the mineral and indus- 
trial values of Alsace and Lorraine in which he analyzes 
the minerals of the various districts, amd then classifies 
these districts according to the value of their products. 


Tenney Frank says in “Agriculture in Early Latium” 
(American Economic Review for June): “Latium in the 
sixth century (B. C.) was cultivated with an intensity that 
has seldom been equalled anywhere. This explains why 
Veii fell, why the burning of Rome was so quickly repaired, 
and why Campanius called all the way to Rome for aid 
when threatened by the Samnites.” 


Heinrich Friedjung’s appreciative sketch of “ Kaiser 
Franz Josef,” which appears in the Deutsche Rundschau for 
April, 1919, pays rather more attention to the emperor’s 
executive ability than do most articles which have thus far 
appeared on this monarch. 


In The New Europe for May 22, 1919, Alexander Broz 
discusses briefly “Land Reform in Czecho-Slovakia.” By 
the bill of April 16, all landed estates above 618 acres are 
to be the property of the state; but this does not begin to 
solve all difficulties. “It is only a framework for ftture 
enactments and will be supplemented by a series of admin- 
istrative laws now being drafted.” 


In the Revue Hispanique for October, 1918, the first in- 
stallment (320 pages) of an admirable life of “ Emperor 
Charles V” appears, in which the internal history of the 
reign is emphasized. 


Among the many interesting papers and addresses given 
at the Labor Reconstruction Conference and printed in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Political Science 
for February, 1919, is the address of Sophia Carey—repre- 
sentative of the National Land Council, London, on “ Eng- 
lish Agricultural Labor Problems and Food Problems,” in 
which she says: “Over here in America if more thought 
could be given to. the development of increased food produc- 
tion of the country along similar lines, by bringing to- 
gether farmers, business men and the women more closely, 
the result would be absolutely amazing.” 


Professor James Westfall Thompson, of the University 
of Chicago, has a delightful article on “ Lost Memoirs of 
Antiquity” in the Sewanee Review, April to June. He 
mentions so many memoirs still in existence, of the days of 
the Roman Empire, that the reader is scarcely conscious of 
the many not in existence now, whose loss the author de- 
plores. 


Students of the late Tudor period will find J. F. Schol- 
field’s “ Current Anglican Controversy,” which appears in 
the Catholic World for July, 1919, rather suggestive. 


Hon. Wm. L. Jenks has an interesting account of the ter- 
ritorial government of Michigan—“ Legislation by Governor 
and Judges ”—in the Michigan History Magazine for April. 

According to Ping Ling’s article on “ The Old System of 
Chinese Education” (Pedagogical Seminary for June) the 
old method did a great service despite its many defects. It 
produced a conservative, peace-loving people; it over- 
estimated purely intellectual culture and under-estimated 
scientific, it produced physical deterioration among the edu- 
cated by its absolute disregard of physical education; and 
it emphasized moral education through training. 


The story of Saint Sophia, for centuries “the symbol of 
the Empire’s power,” is admirably told by Louis Brehier in 
the Constructor Quarterly for June (“ Saint Sophia ”). 


In speaking of “ The Paris Covenant for a League of Na- 
tions,” Ex-President Taft says (American Political Science 
Review for May): “The covenant takes away the sover- 
eignty of the United States only as any contract curtails 
freedom of action of an individual, which he has voluntar- 
ily surrendered for the purpose of the contract and to ob- 
tain benefit from it. The covenant creates no super- 
sovereignty. It merely creates contract obligations.” 


After a year’s residence in Ireland, the Right Honorable, 
the Earl of Arrau, decides: “ The aim of seventy per cent. 
of the Irish people is and has always been, national inde- 
pendence,” and “there exists an indelible and vindictive 
hatred of England on the part of the majority of Irish peo- 
ple.” (“Ireland and England” in Nineteenth Century for 
July.) 

Laurence F. Abbott’s “ New Facts About Theodore Roose- 
velt ” (World’s Work for August) takes up the question of 
his break with Mr. Taft, and is made more interesting by 
reproductions of press articles with marginal notes and 
comments by Colonel Roosevelt. 


R. R. Sedgwick has a scholarly article on “The Inner 
Cabinet from 1739-1741” in the English Historical Review 
for July, in which he discusses the details of early cabinet 
government in England. 


“ Educational Legislation and, Administration in the 
State of New York, 1777-1850” is treated exhaustively by 
Elsie Garland Hobson in Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs for November, 1918, published by the University of 
Chicago, and the article is even more valuable because of 
the appendix which lists the laws passed during these years, 
conserving education. 
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“That two men of . . . curious character, actuated by iden- 
tically the same ideals and theories and aiming at autocratic 
authority in the name of democracy should have been 
elected and re-elected to the Presidency of these United 
States and at an interval of over one hundred years, affords 
a curious commentary on our national psychology. . . . They 
appeal to our two dominant virtues, each of which nurture 
in its heart a vice that may at any moment become domi- 
nant. We are at once the most practical of peoples and 
the most idealistic,” says John Corbin in “ From Jefferson 
to Wilson” (North American Review for August). 


“The I. W. W. and Mayor Hanson” (Unpartisan Review, 
June to September) is an interesting study of an interest- 
ing personality of the New West. 





CURRENT PERIODICAL ARTICLES ON THE TEACH- 
ING OF HISTORY. 


By W. L. Hart, Sus-LrprarRraAn In History, New York 
Srate LIBRARY. 


Chapman, Ernest T. Organized Lessons in Sixth Grade 
History. Popular Educator, XXXVII_ (September, 
1919), 23, 50. 

Gathany, J. Madison. Weekly Outline Study of Current 
History. The Outlook. 

Harley, Lewis R. A New Treatment of American History. 
Education, XL (September, 1919), 15-25. 

{The History of the World War in the High School. Ten 
articles devoted to the discussion of this subject.] The 
Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, VII (University of 
Texas Bulletin, No. 1864, November 15, 1918), 40 pp. 

Knowlton, Daniel C. Readers’ Guide and Study Outline. 
Leslie’s Weekly. 

Lockwood, Ina. Suggestions for the History Teacher. 
School Education, XXXVIII (May, 1919), 21-23. 

Wells, H.G. History is One. The Saturday Evening Post, 
CXCI (May 3, 1919), 12, 54. 





Notes from the Historical Field 


The Intercollegiate Commission on Extension Courses 
and the Massachusetts Security League united during the 
past summer in conducting “ A Plattsburg of History, Civ- 
ics and Americanism.” The purpose of the course was to 
present to the teachers of history, civics and economics in 
the Massachusetts high schools the necessity of presenting a 
“ propaganda of facts” in order to counteract the propa- 
ganda of various vicious types with which America now has 
to deal. Harvard University and Boston University united 
in caring for the attendance of the course. Dr. J. Lynn 
Barnard discussed American problems, and Prof. Arthur I. 
Andrews treated the development of Americanism through 
study of nations other than our own. The content of the 
course was organized by a committee headed by Prof. Albert 
Bushnell Hart. 


“The Teaching of Civics” is the title of a syllabus pre- 
pared by Prof. Edwin B. Smith, of Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ College, Greeley, Colo. The pamphlet contains an in- 
troductory discussion upon the new attitude towards civics 
teaching. It then proceeds to take up the work in each 
one of the grades, from one to eight, inclusive. In each 
case the aims of civics teaching in the particular grade are 
stated. An outline is given of the material to be used; 
suggestions for procedure and a bibliography. For the high 
school, the subject is organized under seven different topics. 


At the spring meeting of the History Section of the In- 


- diana Teachers’ Association, the following officers were 


elected : 


President, Harriet C. Palmer, of Franklin College; vice- 
president, W. O. Wissler, of Richmond Schools; secretary- 
treasurer, Emmet A. Price, of Shortridge High School, In- 
dianapolis; Executive Committee, Paul T. Smith, of Pur- 
due University, and Minnie Weyle, of Terre Haute. 


Professors of history in American universities will be in- 
terested in the recent amendment to the regulations of the 
University of London for candidates for the bachelor of 
arts degree who wish to take honors in history. A candi- 
date is required to take one of the three branches—(1) 
Ancient and Medieval History; (2) Medieval and Modern 
History; (3) Oriental History, with special reference to 
the history of India. Under each one of these topics there 
are 2 number of optional subjects. 


Prof. Charles Francis Adams Currier, age fifty-seven 
years, professor of history for many years at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, died at his own hands in Winches- 
ter, Mass., September 7. Prof. Currier had been a sufferer 
from mental illness for several years. During his life he 
made a special study of constitutional law and municipal 
government in European cities. He was a contributor on 
constitutional subjects to many magazines, and a member 
of a number of historical organizations. 


The Very Rev. Victor F. O’Daniel, O.P., S.T.M., of the 
Dominican House of Studies at the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C., has been elected associate 
editor of The Catholic Historical Review in place of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Turner, of Buffalo. 


Prof. C. M. Correll, of the Department of History and 
Social Science of the Mayville, North Dakota, State Normal 
School, has accepted the chair of history in Fargo College. 





MILITARY HISTORY PRIZE. 


The American Historical Association offers a prize of 
$250 for the best unpublished essay in American military 
history submitted to the Military History Prize Committee 
before July 1, 1920. 

The essay may treat of any event of American military 
history—a war, a campaign, a battle; the influence of a 
diplomatic or polftical situation upon military operations; 
an arm of the service; the fortunes of a particular com- 
mand; a method of warfare historically treated; the career 
of a distinguished soldier. It should not be highly techni- 
cal in character, for the object of the contest is to extend 
the interest in American military history; but it must be 
a positive contribution to historical knowledge and the 
fruit of original research. 

The essay is not expected to be less than ten thousand or 
more than one hundred thousand words in length. 

It should be submitted in typewritten form, unsigned; 
and should be accompanied by a sealed envelope marked 
with its title and containing the name and address of the 
author; and a short biographical sketch. 

Maps, diagrams or other illustrative materials accom- 
panying manuscript should bear the title of the essay. 

The committee in reaching a decision will consider not 
only research, accuracy and originality, but also clearness 
of expression and literary form. It reserves the right to 
withhold the award if no essay is submitted attaining the 
required degree of excellence. 

For further information address the Chairman of the 
Military History Prize Committee, Professor Milledge L. 
Bonham, Jr., Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Members of the committee—Milledge L. Bonham, Jr., 
D. E. Anderson, Allen R. Boyd, Albert “Bushnell Hart, 
Fred M. Fling. 
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NOBEL PRIZE. 
The Norwegian Nobel Institute, at Christiana, begs us 
to bring to the knowledge of the students of history and 


economics, that it has resolved to set up for international 
competition the following subject: 

The Institute wants “An Account of the History of the 
Free Trade Movement in the Nineteenth Century and Its 
Bearings on the International Peace Movement.” 

The essays can be written in English, French or German, 
or in one of the Scandinavian languages. 

The author of the eventual prize essay will be re- 
munerated with kr. 5,000.00—five thousand Norwegian 
crowns. His work will then become the property of the 
Norwegian Nobel Institute. 

The essays, bearing an epigraph and accompanied with a 
sealed envelope containing the name of the author, must be 
sent in to the Norwegian Nobel Institute, 19 Drammensvei, 
Christiana, before July 1, 1922. 





SOME EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE TEACHING OF 
HISTORY AND CIVICS. 
By Joun B. CLark, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA. 


1. History and civics will now be recognized as funda- 
mentals, majors, not side shows. 

2. They will be more popular, less formal, less skeleton, 
more meat and marrow. 

3. Importance of study of causes and effects will be en- 
hanced. : 

4. History will be recognized more than heretofore as a 
guide for the future. 

5. State and local interest in history will be quickened 
and augmented because we have all played a part in making 
recent history. 

6. American attitude toward England, France, Canada, 
and many other nations changed and improved. Much of 
the former international bias and prejudice will be amelior- 
ated or discarded. For example, instead of abusing Eng- 
land so severely for forcing the Revolution of 1775, we shall 
begin to realize that the war was not precipitated by the 
real England, a democratic Parliament or a democratic Eng- 
land, but by an autocratic German, King George III, who 
was ever too obstinate and narrow-minded either to grasp 
or to represent the true spirit of the English nation, the 
England of William Pitt and Edmund Burke. 

7. We shall be compelled to know more of American back- 
grounds or antecedents in Europe in order to understand 
American history, more especially the colonial period. Also 
know more of all European nations to understand their his- 
tory. 

8. This means that our textbooks in history will be re- 
written, with a shift in the point of emphasis to meet the 
present-day trend of thought. 

9. History study will display the spirit of international- 
ism as opposed to nationalism, for America is now a real 
World Power. 

10. Strict construction idea of the Monroe Doctrine dis- 
carded. 

11. Modern as opposed to ancient history will receive the 
greater emphasis with industrial and economic history as 
fundamentals. 

12. Our own national spirit will be permanently accen- 
tuated. Is not the United States now one great unit, in- 
stead of forty-eight or more sub-divisions? We shall love 
the states none the less, but the nation the more, as a result 
of the war, for state and sectional lines and jealousies have 
been dismissed if not effaced. This harmony among the 


states forebodes an exchange and an interchange of immi- 
grants. 

13. Permanent values in the form of preserved (a) rec- 
ords of national, state, county and individual achievement; 
(b) memorials, hospitals, public parks, etc.; (c) American 
literary spirit quickened and magnified. 

14. Civic pride will be enhanced with a higher type of 
citizenship resulting. A higher standard of intelligence 
on the part of the masses. 

15. Civics becomes a live, practical, and necessary part 
of daily life invoiving every human action from training 
the nails and brushing the teeth to participation in, yes, 
the inauguration of a League of Nations. 

16. Patriotism will be stimulated, and _ bolshevism, 
anarchism, and jingoism will be discountenanced. 





A CRITICISM OF THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON TEACHING HISTORY. 


By Proressorn WAYLAND J. CHASE, UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN. 


It is evident that this course of study has as its first unit 
the work of the first six grades, the later ones of which it 
seeks to especially enrich with American history and civics 
in view of the fact that in industrial communities especially 
so many pupils drop out of the schools by the end of the 
sixth grade. This feature of the program is of fundamental 
importance, for its content affects vitally the distribution of 
studies over the succeeding years. The most essential his- 
tory subject for American boys and girls is, of course, 
American history, and probably the strongest popular de- 
fence of the study of the history of European peoples in 
American high schools is that American history and Ameri- 
can social, political and economic institutions and condi- 
tions cannot be understood without a knowledge of it. Be- 
cause as broad a knowledge of American history and of the 
social sciences that are akin to it as is obtainable is indis- 
pensable to training for American citizenship, a place for 
these subjects must be reserved in the last years of the high 
school, when high school pupils have the maximum matur- 
ity, knowledge, and intellectual power to apply to them. 
But the dropping out of so many pupils earlier in the 
course demands recognition in the program, for it is clearly 
necessary that the very considerable element of our citizens 
whose high school career is cut short shall have learned at 
least a minimum amount about their country’s history and 
the spirit of our laws and institutions. It is this minimum 
which your committee seeks to secure by the end of the 
sixth year through the putting of American history into 
that and the preceding year. But experience does not war- 
rant this expectation that by the end of the sixth grade 
there can possibly be inculeated an understanding of his- 
tory sufficient to be an adequate foundation for intelligent 
and responsible citizenship. I fear that the committee here 
are too much in the realm of theory, and are not reckoning 
enough with the actual limitations of those who whatever 
their age are of only fifth and sixth grade intellectual sta- 
ture. What these pupils can be taught is not sufficient for 
citizenship, and their case is one, more for law-makers and 
law-enforcers than for program-makers. These pupils must 
be kept by law in the schools till they are capable of learn- 
ing in the sense of comprehending, and this degree of power 
of comprehension is not attainable for most children before 
the eighth grade. It seems to me, therefore, that it is in 
this grade, as the Committee of Eight recommended, that 
the most important elements of American history should 
come. But we should seek in our program for history in 
the junior high school to bridge over the gap between the 
eighth and ninth grades so that the eighth grade shall not 
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be the stopping-place of so many in their school work. I 
recommend, therefore, that for the junior high school the 
program be as follows: 

Seventh grade—Geggraphy 7—1; European history 7—2 

Eighth grade—American history and civics. 

Ninth grade—American history and civics. 

It will not suffice for the committee to recommend only 
one course of study, for there is no typical high school. 
That which might do for one sort of city school is not likely 
to do for a two- or three-teacher rural high school. The 
committee should stress the nation-wide necessity that 
American history be required of every pupil who goes in pri- 
vate, parochial, or public school as far as through the 
eighth grade; and that all who go on through the public 
school shall have had a second course in it. Besides this 
course of American history, some schools will consent to 
offer but one other year to history; some will offer two 
other years, and some will offer three. A few years ago a 
survey was made of the courses in history in Wisconsin, and 
this showed that 14 out of 354 public high schools offered 
four years of history. At first these figures appear to be 
negligible, but it must be noted that these 14 are the large 
urban high schools with much the largest enrollment of 
any schools in the state. Such large schools should offer in 
history, as in other fields of study, the maximum of oppor- 
tunity for study, and a four years’ course of history should 
be presented. For this the following is suggested: 


I. Ancient history to about 800. 


II. Medieval and early modern, from about 800 to about 
1763. 


III. Later modern history, from about 1763 to the pres- 
ent. 


IV. American histcry. 


In both II and III emphasis should be given to those 
aspects of English history that are especially related to 
American. 

For schools offering three years of history, the commit- 
tee’s plan is proving, in the light of experience, to be prac- 
ticable and advantageous. But in this state of Wisconsin 
the common practice is to have European history Part I 
in the tenth grade of the high school, European history 
Part IT in the eleventh grade, and American history in the 
twelfth. The best of all agencies for the Americanization 
of our citizens is the study of American history, and it 
should have the maximum time and the most favored place. 
Civies, political economy, and sociology can imake valuable 
contributions in this task, but they cannot awaken the 
spirit of the individual to the degree that history can 
through its stirring revelation “of men of indomitable 
spirit struggling towards the right and seeking everywhere 
to he free,” and thus enriching the heritage of those who 
follow them. A full year should be given to American his- 
tory in the twelfth grade. In this will of necessity come 
much civies, much political economy, and much sociology 
at times in the course where the aspects of the subject in- 
volve them, and where they can be better taught than by 
themselves. In the second semester of this senior year 
there should come a half year’s course in problems of democ- 
racy, running parallel with but separate from American 
history. Time for this can be found, and should be found, 
in this year, when this important study can be illuminated 
and enriched by the work of the previous years of the high 
school course, and when it will have the maximum signifi- 
cance to young people who are becoming aware of their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. 

Where but two years of history are offered, the second 
should be American, and the first may well be later modern 
European, beginning with 1763 preceded by enough introduc- 


tion to give a running start. This is a more profitable field 
of study for vocational schools and courses than a year of 
any form of industrial history, whether it be a history of 
commerce, a history of agriculture, or a history of other 
form of labor. The responsibilities of the citizen are so 
broad and complex that they cannot be prepared for 
adequately by information that is restricted to the voca- 
tional aspects of history. There is very much that is in- 
dispensable for citizenship in the record of the progress of 
civilization which courses in industrial history will not sup- 
ply. On the other hand, more emphasis can be given than 
our previous practice has afforded to industrial aspects of 
history in connection with the year’s work in later modern 
Europe. 





ANOTHER REPORT FROM CALIFORNIA. 


On page 282 of THe HisroricaL OuTLooK for May, 1919, 
the statement was made, in connection with the documents 
from the California Commission on a European History 
Course, that “ apparently no report was made by the minor- 
ity.” Since that time the editor has received a copy of the 
minority report, signed by Miss Sara L. Dole and concurred 
in by Mr. Berringer. The report is as follows: 


Los Angeles, Calif., August 28, 1918. 
Mr. J. R. Surron, 
Chairman History Commission. 
My DEAR Mr. SuTTON: 

I gladly accept the invitation offered to present a minor- 
ity report, as I dissent in several essential points from the 
report adopted at the meeting of the High School History 
Section. This invitation is the more welcome to me, be- 
cause the recommendations that I would like to see made by 
the committee are not stated among the somewhat numerous 
ones given in the report. 

First, I want to express what all the committee must feel, 
their extreme indebtedness to Mr. Sutton for his generous 
help in preparing the report at the last hour. Our irre- 
parable loss of Miss Harnett is doubly felt in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Cleven and Mr. Iliff. Mr. Sutton has accom- 
plished a difficult task and a fine one. 

At the same time, these unusual conditions undoubtedly 
were the cause of the omission from the report of considera- 
tions so pertinent to the subject as to invalidate the con- 
clusigns of the committee, in my judgment. For while the 
discussion of the desirability of a one year course in Euro- 
pean history in the high school is concrete, and might ap- 
pear to be limited in its scope, it really involves all the 
fundamental issues of history teaching. What have we 
learned from the experience of the history teaching of the 
last twenty-five years? Are these results so valuable as to 
justify us in continuing on the same basis? What are the 
aims of history teaching to-day? How should history 
teaching function in the life of to-day? 

The results of the history teaching of the last quarter 
century; have they been such as to encourage us in dupli- 
cating its methods and material? The critics of history 
teaching are many, and they are strongly entrenched. Prof. 
W. A. MacDonald, chief examiner on the History College En- 
trance Examining Board, writing in June, 1914, says: 
“The examinations in history set by the Board show the 
largest percentage of failures of any set by that body.” 
(Seventy per cent. of the applicants failed in American his- 
tory. ) 

Several years later, his experience leads him to say: “ In 
other words, the prevailing requirements in history for ad- 
mission to college cover too much ground and cover it in a 
manner beyond the powers of the average pupil and the re- 
sources of the average school.” 

David Snedden declares that “history teaching FAILS 
[capitals my own] to serve as an instrument of civie edu- 
eation in the secondary schools because its aims are unde- 
fined and its organization and study are pedagogically un- 
sound.” 
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There is another class of critics to consider, a class in 
this most human of studies, strangely disregarded by some 
teachers, the pupils themselves! What grounds have we 
for the feeling of insecurity for history studies so freely 
expressed in the majority report? Nothing less than the 
indifference of the boys and girls to the story of human 
achievement as we present it in the school room; no super- 
intendent or board of education refuses to make room in the 
curriculum for a subject eagerly demanded by pupils and 
patrons, if it has any semblance of educational value, much 
less displace one of long established traditions. It is, in- 
deed, time to “stand firm” for increasing rather than de- 
creasing the amount of history taught in the secondary 
schools; out of a class of 92 pupils in a certain high school, 
27 had had no history except the one year of American his- 
tory required of all, and 30 one year only of European 
history. When asked (not by their history teacher) to 
name the studies they took because they liked them, 21 re- 
membered to name history; of 35 who had studied history 
for three years, only 15 mentioned history as one of the 
studies which they liked. It is true that one example does 
not prove a point, and the writer would be only too glad to 
have any teachers produce reasonable proof that she is 
wrong. Should not the committee be sure on this point be- 
fore making its recommendations? What has the commit- 
tee to recommend for the 27 who have had NO European 
history ? 

What do we expect to accomplish in our one-year, or two- 
year courses? In the words of the report, “A comprehen- 
sive survey of the past;” in other words, a body of in- 
formation. But since it is manifestly impossible to give, 
even in four years, all the facts that are recognized as his- 
torical, who is to decide as to what historical facts shall 
compose this body of information? On what basis shall a 
body of information for the new citizen of the world be se- 
lected? So far it has been done by a Committee of Seven 
(or Five or Nine) highly intelligent and discriminating 
gentlemen, most of whom have had little or no experience 
in teaching this “new citizen.” No educator would deny 
for a moment the value of historical expert judgment. as 
one factor in this important work; but democratic usage 
and common sense demand that there should be some means 
by which all teachers who have a real interest in the mat- 
ter should participate in the selection; and that, further- 
more, this body of information should be the result of con- 
stant evolution under the influence of the growth of public 
opinion. Here are undoubtedly many hard problems to 
solve, but the work of Prof. Bagley and his associates is 
already pointing the way to the solution of some of them. 

Another aim of history teaching has been implied in the 
majority report, namely: that of equipping the student to 
meet the problems of life, particularly those of a social and 
political nature. No one can solve problems by reading 
about them; exercises in the solution of problems have been 
used in other departments of the schools for some time, so 
that we are familiar with the general method. But many 
questions arise: can time be found for extensive surveys of 
historical fields, and in addition for .the use of the problem 
method in the ordinary high school course? What kind of 
problems will be most effective in training for social life? 

As to the determination of the character of history teach- 
ing which functions most effectively, we are apparently as 
much in the dark as ever. Are we always to go blindly on, 
making our choice of courses a matter of individual prefer- 
ence, or perchance on the bias of some university or train- 
ing school? Educators in other lines of work are experi- 
menting with measuring sticks for knowledge or ability ac- 
quired by their pupils. Have we any basis on which to dis- 
cuss “ cheap ” or “ superficial ” courses, until, as a body, we 
history teachers know what we wish to accomplish, and to 
a rough degree, at least, when we have accomplished it? 

In presenting a minority report, therefore, I wish to make 
the following recommendations: 

Inasmuch as we have not sufficient data to determine the 
aims of history teaching or its most effective methods of 
obtaining results; and, 

Inasmuch as the question is one of vital importance to 
national life, 


I recommend that this committee, or one similarly consti- 
tuted, be retained as a committee of investigation; and, 

That as such a committee it encourage the trial of new 
courses in history, and of new methods in its teaching; and 

That it encourage the determination of most effective 
teaching by the use of uniform tests as a modification of 
present examination systems; and, 

That reports of these trials and tests be brought together 
and published for the benefit of the teaching profession. 

(Signed) Sara L. Dore. 





COMMUNICATION. 
Kditor THe HisToricaL OUTLOOK: 

How did the Great Mound of St. Louis look prior to 
1852? I am studying the group of mounds, formerly lo- 
cated near what is now Broadway and Mound Street, which 
gave St. Louis the name of the Mound City. 

I am anxious to obtain a picture of the mound, taken 
some date prior to 1852, also a picture or even a descrip- 
tion of the pavilion which was at one time located on the 
mound. Would also like information regarding specimens 
other than shells and shell beads or wampum which were 
found in the mound. 

Will be pleased to hear from persons who saw and studied 
the Big Mound of St. Louis. 


Henry M. Whelpley, Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 

HASKINS, CHARLES Homer. Norman Institutions. Cam- 


bridge: Harvard University Press, 1918. Pp. xiv, 377. 
$2.75. 


This book is the result of many years of investigation. 
The character of Professor Haskins’ study has already been 
indicated by articles in the English Historical Review and 
in the American Historical Review. Only one chapter has 
not been published before. However, the present work gath- 
ers these articles into one volume with considerable revision 
and expansion. 

In his “ Normans in European History ” (1915), the au- 
thor relates in a most delightful manner the role played by 
the Normans during the Middle Ages. “ Norman Institu- 
tions” will appeal to a different class of readers, for it is 
distinctly a technical discussion of the institutional devel- 
opment of Normandy to the death of Henry II. It is stated 
in the preface that the paucity of source material has pre- 
vented the writing of a complete constitutional history, but 
notwithstanding this reservation, Professor Haskins’ work 
rests on such a thorough knowledge of all known sources of 
Norman history that his book is as complete a treatment as 
is now possible. It will form the starting point for future 
study, and will stand as one of the best examples of Ameri- 
can scholarship. 

The first chapter deals with the Normandy of William the 
Conqueror, and we find the duchy had already undergone 
such a process of centralization that its ruler possessed a 
more complete control over military service, private war- 
fare, private justice, and ecclesiastical affairs that was to 
be found in any other contemporary feudal state. This was 
the Norman legacy to England, but by no means her last 
contribution to English government and law. 

The weakness of the rule of Robert Curthose retarded 
Norman development, and is made more evident from his 
charters. When order again came to the duchy under the 
rule of Henry I, Norman genius for governmental organiza- 
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tion again asserted itself. From the documents of this reign 
we learn of the character and personnel of the king’s house- 
hold and of its working. Duke Geoffrey of Anjou after his 
conquest of the duchy followed Norman practices, and ap- 
parently did not attempt to introduce Angevine customs. 
Angevine influence on Normandy seems to have been negli- 
gible. The development of both Normandy and England 
was rapid under Henry II. Aside from local differences the 
limited amount of documentary material seems to indicate 
that the king governed Normandy in very much the same 
manner as England. Which most influenced the other is 
difficult to determine. . 

In general, the conclusions of the author indicate that 
Norman genius for governmental organization was excep- 
tional, and that far more might be learned if Normandy had 
not suffered from a much greater destruction of her docu- 
ments than did England. 

The final chapter deals with the early Norman jury, and 
offers additional proof that “ Normandy is the home of the 
jury, not only in the sense that it is the source of the sworn 
inquest so far as England is concerned, but also as the land 
where we first find it employed as a regular procedure to 
which suitors can appeal as a matter of right, and on 
which the individual can rely as a protection against arbi- 
trary accusation” (page 328). 

The appendices contain discussions of source material, 
which are new for the most part, and contain many hitherto 
unpublished documents. Professor Adams says (American 
Historical Review, October, 1918) that Professor Haskins’ 
editing is superior “in technique and accuracy to anything 
hitherto done in English.” 


The University of Texas. Freperic DUNCALF. 


Mowat, R. B. The Later Middle Ages: A History of West- 
ern Europe, 1254-1494. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1917. 
Pp. 339. 

This is the second of the Oxford Textbook Series of Eu- 
ropean history, preceded by Bell’s “ Medieval Europe, 1095- 
1254,” and followed by Miss Tanner’s “Renaissance and 
Reformation, 1494-1610.” There are several double-page 
maps in black and white, a full index and copious marginal 
headings. 

The period covered by this well printed and inexpensive 
volume is second to none in European history in interest 
and importance. It is not only the age of transition from 
medieval feudalism to the modern state, but the age of a 
great spiritual and intellectual transition which quite trans- 
forms society. There are occasional glimpses of this latter 
phase in the pages of this book, occasional references to 
those movements, half-religious, half-pathological, which 
make up a great part of the story of “ Medieval Chritsian- 
ity.” Especially good are the character sketches of leading 
personages, which incidentally throw much light on the so- 
cial conditions and intellectual ferment of the dissolving 
middle ages. Richard of Cornwall, Charles of Anjou, Ru- 
dolf of Hapsburg, Catherine of Siena, Louis the Bavarian, 
Frederick III, Aeneas Sylvius, Rienzi, are not mere names 
on the pages, but living personalities. For the most part, 
however, the narrative is a political narrative, following as 
nearly as the complicated movements allow, a chronological 
order. 

The author does not include in his field of Western Eu- 
rope the British Isles, and except for the part played by 
England in the Hundred Years’ War, that country does not 
come into the story. Moreover, only about one-fifth of the 
book is devoted to France. Central Europe (including 
Italy) is the main theme, the essentials of which are laid 
before the reader clearly and satisfactorily. 

The history of Central Europe in the Middle Ages, has, 


however, nowadays a somewhat new perspective, and one 
cannot read in this book the fragmentary references to the 
Slavie peoples without feeling that far greater space should 
have been given them. Culturally and politically they have 
played a part in European civilization which deserves more 
notice. Had not the author chosen the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of history of Western Europe, he might have done 
more justice to the Eastern influences on what, after all, is 
his main theme, the history of Central Europe. 
Simmons College. H. M. VARRELL. 
Brooks, Rospert C. Government and Politics of Switzer- 
land. (Government Handbooks, edited by David P. 
Barrows and Thomas H. Reed). Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1918. Pp. xvi, 430. $1.50. 


This is the second volume in a series of college text-books 
in political science, edited by Professor Barrows and Asso- 
ciate Professor Reed, of the University of California. The 
purpose is to provide a similar handbook for each of the 
European countries and one for the American dependencies. 
The present volume, by Professor Brooks, of Swarthmore, 
competently fulfills the plan of the series. It furnishes a 
clear, scholarly account of the government of Switzerland, 
compact and readable. After two preliminary chapters on 
the physical and historical background, the author devotes 
the major part of his book (eleven chapters) to the work- 
ings of the federation, treated broadly enough to include 
economic and social, as well as strictly constitutional de- 
velopments; the last four chapters deal with the govern- 
ment of the cantons. The value of the book, whether in the 
class-room or as an introduction to the subject for the gen- 
eral reader, is greatly enhanced by the unusual proportion 
of space devoted to a critical bibliography, in addition to 
small selected book lists at the end of each chapter. The 
binding and illustrations are attractive, but one regrets the 
absence of a map. 

One of the purposes of the volume is to point out consti- 
tutional experiments made by Switzerland, which may be 
of interest to other democracies. Among the more sugges- 
tive are the proposed referendum on treaties, thus providing 
for popular control of international relations (page 274), 
the representation of agricultural, trading and industrial 
interests on the advisory boards of the government rail- 
roads,, thereby linking the shippers with the roads (page 
215) and the so-called concordats or agreements between 
cantons to enact uniform legislation on any given matter 
(page 343). There are satisfactory accounts of the army 
system, the scheme of proportional representation and the 
Landsgemeinde. The general tendency of political thinking 
in Switzerland seems to be toward greater federal author- 
ity, modified by increased democratic control, as opposed 
to cantonal power and representative institutions. Social- 
ism is weak, though labor unions are fairly strong. Swiss 
methods of accident and sickness insurance follow the gen- 
eral model of earlier systems; the republic was singularly 
slow in this field; despite an early recognition of the prin- 
ciple, no uniform law was enacted until 1912. The author, 
as an enthusiast for his subject, is somewhat too lavish in 
commendation and deficient in criticism. The party diet, 
for instance, is by no means confined to Switzerland; it is 
a well-known fact that this interesting institution has been 
for many years a feature of Socialist practice in other coun- 
tries. On the other hand, his book is admirably complete 
in its inclusion of modifications in Swiss evolution brought 
about by the war. A curious development, which will be 
new to many, is the capture of Geneva by the Catholics in 
1900, and the subsequent separation of Church and State in 
that community. Thus time has its revenges. 

Goucher College. EUGENE NEWTON CuRTIS. 
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LEFFINGWELL, GEORGIA WILLIAMS. Social and Private Life 
at Rome in the Time of Plautus and Terence. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1918. Pp. 140. $1.25. 

This is one of the “ Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law ” of Columbia University. 

Believing that the social life of the Ciceronian Age and 
the Imperial Period has been treated in exhaustive detail 
while that of the nepublic has been comparatively neglected, 
the author has chosen the first half of the second century 
B. C. for her subject. She has chosen her sources chiefly 
from Plautus and Terence, but also from Polybius, Livy, 
and Cato’s “De re rustica.” She feels that the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence give more information of Roman 
private life than has generally been believed. The preface 
states that in nearly every instance the material obtained 
from the comedies is paralleled and substantiated by refer- 
ences from Cato, Polybius, Livy and similar sources. 

The chapter headings indicate the nature and extent of 
the book: Town and Country Houses; Women and Mar- 
riages; General and Higher Education; Slaves; Freedmen 
and Clients; Finance and Industry; Religion; Morals and 
Character. 

Whether all scholars agree with the deductions drawn, 
there will, however, be few to dispute the excellence of the 
work. The clear presentation and scholarly treatment are 
throughout noticeable. 

Calumet High School, Chicago. Victorta A. ADAMS. 

FRANCE AND Democracy: AN OUTLINE IN HisToRY—is a 
little pamphlet prepared by Madame Berthe Martin, formerly 
associate in French, University of Chicago, for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Department of Literature 
and Library Extension, 120 Boylston Street, Boston. This 
outline is the result of a resolution passed by the Board 
of Directors of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
suggesting that the language, institutions and literature of 
France be made one of the subjects of study on the pro- 
grams of women’s clubs. The topical outline begins with 
the eve of the French Revolution, and comes down to the 
beginning of the war. Especially valuable is the bibliogra- 
phy which fills some eighteen pages and contains the best 
of the works in both French and English on the period un- 
der consideration. 





HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN CURRENT ISSUES OF 
AMERICAN AND BRITISH PERIODICALS. 


CoMPILED By Leo F. Stock. 


EUROPE, GENERAL, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Religious Experience and History. G. Widgery (Calcutta 
Review, April). 

The Religious Revolution of Amenhotep IV. M. A. Moret 
(Open Court, June). 

A Study in Early Chinese Religion. Arthur Morley (New 
China Review, May). 

The City of Constantinople, 658 B. C. to 1919 A. D. Fred- 
eric Narrison (Fortnightly Review, June). 

Was Athens in the Age of Pericles Aristocratic? La Rue 
van Hook (Classical Journal, May). 

Agriculture in Early Latium. Tenney Frank (American 
Economic Review, June). 

Lawyers of Ancient Rome. Edward J. White (American 
Law Review, July-August). 

Rome and Her Subject Peoples. G. A. Harrer (Classical 
Journal, June). 

Representative Government in the Ancient Polities. Tenney 
Frank (Classical Journal, June). 

Gregory VII. Rev. J. P. Whitney (2nglish Historical Re- 
view, April). 


Factors in the Historical Evolution of Mexico. T. Esquivel 
Obreg6n (Hispanic American Historical Review, May). 


The Great Religious Revival. Basil St. Cleather (London 
Quarterly Review, July). A study of the religious 
movement of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

The First European Congress. Ephraim Emerton (Harvard 
Theological Review, July). A parallel between the 
Paris Conference and the Council of Constance. 

The French Rhinelands: A Study in Conquest. Raymond 
D. B. Cahall (The Nation, July 26). 

The First Attempt to Free the Scheldt. Y. (Fortnightly 
Review, July). 

The Older European Order: A Retrospect. Frederick Pol- 
lock (Fortnightly Review, June). The introductory 
chapter of a work in preparation on the League of Na- 
tions. 

The Expansion of Europe, II. William R. Shepherd 
(Political Science Quarterly, June). 

The Coalition of Europe Against Napoleon. Edouard 
Driault (American Historical Review, July). 

Holland’s International Policy. C. van Vollenhoven (Po- 
litical Science Quarterly, June). 

Historical Work by Army General Staffs. R. V. Magoffin 
(American Historical Review, July). 

Forty Years of a Diplomat’s Life. Baron Rosen (Saturday 
Evening Post, July 19 to September 6). 

Germany in Revolution. Victor 8S. Clark 
Monthly, July). 


THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


The Roots of the War (continued). William S. Davis, in 
collaboration with William Anderson and Mason W. 
Tyler (Century, July, August, September). 

Finland and Germany During the War. Werner Soder- 
hjelm (Current History, July). Translated from the 
Norse by Alfred Farmer. 

The Victory at Sea. Rear Admiral W. S. Sims (World’s 
Work, September ). 

As a British Admiral Saw It. Adm. Sir Percy Scott 
(North American Review, July). 

Transporting the American Army. Brig.-Gen. Frank T. 
Hines (Current History, July). 

Strategy on the Western Front, VI, VII, VIII. Lieut.-Col. 
H. H. Sargent (North American Review, July, August, 
September ). 

Our Hard-Fighting Engineers. Edwin C. Ranck (Current 
History, July). 

The Air Service at St. Mihiel. 
Mitchell (World’s Work, August). 

The Thirty Years’ War and the Peace Conference. Arthur 
Macdonald (Indian Review, April). 

Historical Antecedents of the League of Nations. K. Zach- 
ariah (Calcutta Review, April). 

Peace Settlements, 1815 and 1919. W. Alison Phillips 
(Edinburgh Review, July). 

Vienna and Versailles, 1815 and 1919. F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
(Journal of Comparative Legislation and International 
Law, April). 

The Treaty of Versailles. J. A. R. Marriott (Fortnightly 
Review, June). The historical backgrounds of the 
terms of peace. 


BRITISH EMPIRE. 


The Great Britain Myth. H. C. MacNeacail (Scottish Re- 
view, Summer). 

Gaur and Pandua. A. K. Jameson (Calcutta Review, 
July). The history of two ancient centres in Bengal. 

The Highland Emigration of 1170. Margaret I. Adam 
(Scottish Historical Review, July). 

The English Benedictines and their Bishops in the Thir- 
teenth Century. Alfred H. Sweet (American Histori- 
cal Review, July). 

John of Swinton: A Border Fighter of the Middle Ages. 
George S. C. Swinton (Scottish Historical Review, 
July). 

The Sikhs, their Laws, and their Customs. Surendra Karr 
(Open Court, August). 

Knights of the Shire in the Parliaments of Edward II (part 
II). Gaillard Lapsley (English Historical Review, 
April). 


(Atlantic 


Brig.-Gen. William 
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Dispensations Under the Tudors and Stuarts. E. F. 
Churchill (English Historical Review, July). 
Parliament and Foreign Affairs, 1603-1760. Edward R. 
Turner (English Historical Review, April). 

The Acquisition of St. Helena. William Foster (English 
Historical Review, July). 

The Origin of English Political Parties. Wilbur C. Abbott 
(American Historical Review, July). 
The Inner Cabinet from 1739 to 1741. 
(English Historical Review, July). 
Two Centuries of Growth on the Eastern Side of the Ganges 
Delta. W. H. Thompson (Calcutta Review, July). 
Memorials to Victorian Explorers and Pioneers, II. C. R. 
Long (Victorian Historical Magazine, April). 

Queen Victoria and France. R. S. Rait (Quarterly Review, 
(July). 


R. R. Sedgwick 


UNITED STATES. 


The Lamp of Experience. Wilbur C. Abbott (Unpartizan 

Review, July-September). A _ historic parallel be- 

tween the United States and Germany. 

Cortes and California. Charles E. Chapman ((rizzly Bear, 

August). 

Ledgers of the Royal Treasurers in Spanish America in the 

Sixteenth Century. C. H. Haring (Hispanic American 

Historical Review, May). 

The Battle of the Severn: Its Antecedents and Conse- 

quences, 1651-1655. B. Bernard Browne (Maryland 

Historical Magazine, June). 

ae yi > Education in the Southern Colonies. Marcus 
. Jernegan (The School Review, June). 

The French in Illinois. Joseph J. Thompson (Illinois Cath- 

olic Historical Review, July). 

Thomas Dongan. Euphemia V. Wyatt (Catholic World, 

August). 

The Military Organizations of the American Revolution, I. 

Grace M. Pierce (D. A. R. Magazine, September). 

Evolution of the Continental Army. 

The Life of Thomas Johnson, II. Edward S. Delaplaine 

(Maryland Historical Magazine, June). 

Benjamin Franklin and the Constitution. Joseph Buffing- 

ton (Constitutional Review, July). 

Jefferson and the Law of Nations. Louis M. Sears (Ameri- 

can Political Science Review, August). 

The Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick Advertiser. 

E. W. Stephens (Missouri Historical Review, July). 

The Story of Wisconsin, 1634-1848, II. Louise P. Kellogg 

(Wisconsin Magazine of History, June). The Indians 

and the fur-trade. 

Some Account of Steam Navigation in New England (con- 

tinued). Francis B. C. Bradlee (Essex Institute His- 

torical Collections, July). 

Historie Turnpike Roads and Toll-Gates. Maj. Fred J. 

Wood (D. A. R. Magazine, July, August). 

The Coming of the English to Indiana in 1817 and their 

veighbors. John E. Iglehart (Indiana Magazine of 

History, July). 

The Movement of American Settlers into Wisconsin and 

Minnesota. Cardinal Goodwin (Iowa Journal of His- 

tory and Politics, July). 

John H. Fonda’s Explorations in the Southwest. Cardinal 

Goodwin (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July). 

Journalism in Illinois before the Thirties. Carl R. Miller 

(Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, July). 


Texas Annexation Sentiment in Mississippi, 1835-1844. 
James E. Winston (Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
July). 

The Annexation of Texas and the Bluffton Movement in 
South Carolina. Chauncey S. Boucher (Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, June). 


The Apache in the Southwest, 1846-1886. Bertha Blount 
(Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July). 

Literary and Debating Societies in New Hampshire Towns 
and Academies. Asa C. Tilton (Granite Monthly, 
July). 

The Legal Status of Free Negroes and Slaves in Tennessee. 
William L. Imes (Journal of Negro History, July). 
The South and the Arming of the Slaves. Thomas R. Hay 

(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 

The Employment of Negroes as Soldiers in the Confederate 
Army. Charles H. Wesley (Journal of Negro History, 
July). 

The Capture of the U. S. Steamer Water Witch in Ossabaw 
Sound, Ga., June 2-3, 1864. (Georgia Historical Quar- 
terly, March.) 

Disloyalty in Two Wars. 
torical Review, July). 
in 1861 and 1917. 

New Facts about Theodore Roosevelt. 
(World’s Work, July, August). 

Chapters of Roosevelt’s Life. W.R. Thayer (North Ameri- 
can Review, July, August, September). I. The Presi- 
dent and the Kaiser. II. Which was the Republican 
Party? III. The Two Conventions. 

Philippine Independence Movement. Maximo M. Kalaw 
(Current History, July). 

The Life of General Pershing, IX. George MacAdam 
(World’s Work, September). 

Historical Activities in the Old Northwest. Arthur C. Cole 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, June). 


W. A. Dunning (American His- 
Treatment of disloyal citizens 


Lawrence F. Abbott 
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Summary of the War Legislation of the Sixty-Fifth Congress 


COMPILED BY LEO F. STOCK, DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF 
WASHINGTON. 


The purpose here is to give, for popular informa- 
tion, the substance of such legislation of the three 
sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress as had a direct 
or indirect bearing upon the war, legislation that was 
prompted by conditions arising out of the emergency, 
or that was enacted to aid in any manner the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It was not always easy to deter- 
mine whether the provisions of a law brought it within 
the scope of this purpose; the policy of selection in 
such cases has been one of inclusion rather than of 
exclusion. Private laws, however, have been omitted. 
This summary, therefore, is confined to public laws 
and resolutions. 

The statutes of this War Congress have been 
printed in full (Washington: Government Printing 
Office), so that more complete information may be had 


in each case by reference to the law itself. In 1917, 
Mr. Charles Merz made for the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information an excellent synopsis of all legisla- 
tion of the first session (First Session of the War 
Congress, War Information Series, No. 10). This 
pamphlet, with some changes, has been used in the 
present digest. But his references to acts having no 
relation to the war, have been omitted, as well as the 
dates given by him on which the acts were reported 
and passed, and the votes on each measure in the two 
Houses. The sessional laws as printed were used in 
the compilations made of the legislation of the second 
and third sessions. In cases in which the title of the 
law is self-explanatory, or where the act is not of 
wide interest, no description of its provisions is given. 


First Session, April 2 to October 7, 1917 


Public Resolution, No. 1; approved, April 6, 1917. 
Declaration of war. 


Whereas the Imperial German Government has committed 
repeated acts of war against the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the state of war between the United States and the Im- 
perial German Government which has thus been thrust upon 
the United States is hereby formally declared; and that the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
employ the entire naval and military forces of the United 
States and the resources of the Government to carry on war 
against the Imperial German Government; and to bring the 
conflict to a successful termination all of the resources of 
the country are hereby pledged by the Congress of the 
United States. 


Public, No. 2; approved, April 17, 1917. 

Deficiencies appropriations act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1917. 

The appropriations under this bill totalled $163,841,- 
400.52. It carried $100,000,000 “for the national security 
and defense, and for each and every purpose connected 
therewith, to be expended at the discretion of the President, 
and to be immediately available and to remain available 


until December thirty-first, nineteen hundred and seven- 
teen.” 


Public, No. 3; approved, April 24, 1917. 
First bond issue act. 


Authorized the issue of bonds to the amount of 
$5,000,000,000, exempt from taxation except estate or in- 
heritance taxes, and to bear interest not to exceed three 
and one-half per cent. Two millions of the amount to be 
raised by the sale of these bonds were to be applied to pur- 
poses of national defense, and three millions, or so much of 
that amount as might be necessary, were to be loaned to 
the governments at war with the enemies of the United 
States, these loans to be secured by the obligations issued 
by these governments, bearing the same rate of interest and 
subject to the same terms and conditions as the American 
bonds. It was also provided that if a subsequent issue of 
bonds (during the period of the war) should bear a higher 
rate of interest, the bonds issued under authority of this 
act might be convertible into those of later issue. This 


law also authorized the issue of certificates of indebtedness, 
not to exceed $2,000,000,000, bearing interest not to exceed 
three and one-half per cent. and to be exempt from all taxa- 
tion, excepting estate or inheritance taxes. 


Public, No. 4; approved, April 25, 1917. 
Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to assign members 


of the Fleet Naval Reserve to active duty for training 
on land. 

This act provided an amendment in existing law by strik- 
ing out the words “on board ship” in the following clause: 
“The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to assign any 
member of the Fleet Naval Reserve to active duty for train- 
ing on board ship, upon the application of such member.” 


Public, No. 5; approved, April 25, 1917. 

Providing for the extension of minority enlistments in the 
naval service. 

This act provided that hereafter any enlistment for 
minority in the navy or marine corps may be extended as is 
provided by law for extending an enlistment for a term of 
four years, under similar conditions and with like rights, 
privileges, benefits, and obligations. 


Publie, No. 6; approved, April 25, 1917. 
Authorizing the detail of additional officers to the Hydro- 
graphic Office. 
This act authorized the Secretary of the Navy to detail 
to the Hydrographic Office such naval officers as may be 
necessary during the present war. 


Public, No. 7; approved, April 25, 1917. 

Increasing the number of midshipmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy until September 1, 1918. 

This act provided that in addition to the number of mid- 
shipmen now authorized by law there shall be appointed 
during the period from the date of passage of this act until 
September 1, 1918, one additional midshipman for each 
senator, representative, and delegate in Congress. 


Public, No. 8; approved, April 25, 1917. 
Increasing the age limit for persons appointed as officers in 
the Nawal Reserve. 
This act provided for an increase from 35 to 50 years in 
the maximum limit of age, on first appointment, for offi- 
cers of the Naval Reserve of the Naval Reserve Force. 
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Public, No. 10; approved, May 7, 1917. 
Authorizing the allied governments to recruit from their 
nationals in this country. 
This act amended section 10 of chapter 2 of the Criminal 
Code, and provided that enlistments under the new proviso 


shall be under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War. 


Public, No. 11; approved May 12, 1917. 

Army appropriations act for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918. 

This act set aside for the military establishment the 
regular appropriations which would have been authorized 
even if the nation had not gone to war. It carried $273,- 
046,322.50, as compared with $267,596,530.10 for the fiscal 
year ending in June, 1917, and $101,959,195.85 for the year 
ending in the previous June. 


Public, No. 2; approved, May 12, 1917. 
Authorizing the President to take over enemy vessels. 


This act authorized the President to take over to the 
United States the immediate possession of any vessel within 
its jurisdiction which was owned in whole or in part by a 
corporation, citizen, or subject of any nation with which the 
United States might be at war, or which was under register 
of such a nation. Through the Shipping Board, or any 
other department or agency of the government, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to operate and equip such a vessel in 
any service of the United States. The act also authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Navy to appoint, subject 
to the approval of the President, a board of survey, whose 
duty it should be to ascertain the actual value of the vessel 
and its equipment, and to make a written report of their 
findings to be preserved as evidence in proceedings for com- 
pensation. 


Private, No. 1; approved, May 12, 1917. 

Authorizing Senator P. G. Gerry to enter into a contract 
with the Secretary of the Navy for the use of the steam 
yacht Owera. 

Mr. Gerry being a member of the Senate, it was neces- 
sary for this act to be passed before he could legally con- 


tract for the use by the navy of his yacht, during the pres- 
ent war. 


Public, No. 12; approved, May 18, 1917. 
Army [conscription] act. 


The conscription act authorized the raising of all organi- 
zations of the Regular Army to the maximum enlisted 
strength authorized by law; the drafting into federal ser- 
vice of the National Guard and the National Guard Re- 
serves; and the drafting of a force of 500,000 men upon the 
principle of universal liability to service. 

The act also authorized the President, in his discretion, 
to raise and begin the training of an additional force of 
500,000 men; and to raise such ammunition and depot bat- 
teries and battalions as he might deem necessary, and such 
recruit training units as might be necessary to maintain 
the drafted forces at maximum strength. The President 
was further authorized to raise not more than four infantry 
divisions by voluntary enlistment. 

The provisions under which the selective draft was to be 
put into effect were set forth as follows: It was to apply to 
all male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, between 
the ages of 21 and 30, both inclusive; no bounties or sub- 
stitutes were to be permitted; exemption was provided for 
federal and state officers, regular or duly ordained ministers 
of religion, students who at the time of the approval of this 
act were preparing for the ministry in recognized theologi- 
eal or divinity schools, and all persons in the military and 
naval service of the United States; no person was to be 
compelled to serve in any of the forces provided in the act 
who was found to be a member of any well-recognized re- 
ligious sect or organization whose existing principles for- 
bid its members to participate in war of any form, but no 
such person should be exempted from service in any capac- 


ity that the President should declare to be noncombatant; 
finally, the President was authorized to exclude or dis- 
charge from the draft, or to draft for partial military ser- 
vice only, persons of the following classes: County and 
municipal officials; customhouse clerks; persons employed 
by the United States in the transmission of the mails; 
workmen employed in the armories, arsenals, and navy 
yards of the United States, and such other persons em- 
ployed in the service of the United States as the President 
might designate; pilots; mariners actually employed in the 
sea service of any citizen or merchant within the United 
States; persons engaged in industries, including agricul- 
ture, found to be necessary to the maintenance of national 
interest during the emergency; those whose dependent rela- 
tives rendered their exclusion advisable; and those found 
to be physically or morally deficient. 


Public, No. 15; approved, May 22, 1917. 


Providing new regulations for enrollment in the Naval Re- 
serve Force. 


This act amended the naval appropriations act of August 
29, 1916, by providing that persons who are not citizens of 
the United States, but who have declared their intention to 
become citizens and who are citizens of countries which are 
at peace with the United States, may enroll in the Naval 
Reserve Force subject to the condition that they may be dis- 
charged from such enrollment at any time within the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Navy. By rendering honor- 
able service in the Naval Reserve Force in time of war for 
a period of not less than one year such persons may become 
citizens of the United States without proof of residence on 
shore, and without further requirement than proof of good 
moral character and certificate from the Secretary of the 
Navy that such honorable service was actually rendered. 


Public, No. 17 approved, May 22, 1917. 

Temporarily increasing the strength of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. 

This act temporarily increased the enlisted strength of 
the active list of the navy from 87,000 to 150,000, and of 
the Marine Corps from 17,400 to 30,000. It also author- 
ized temporary appointments and advancements to be made 
for commissioned and warrant officers. 


Public, No. 3; approved, May 22, 1917. 


Authorizing the erection of temporary buildings at the head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross in the city of 
Washington. 


Public, No. 18; approved, May 29, 1917. 

Military Academy appropriations act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918. 

This was the regular annual Military Academy appro- 
priations act, which had failed of enactment in the previous 
session of Congress. It carried $1,344,896.18, as compared 
with $1,225,043.57 for the previous year, and $1,069,813.37 
for the fiscal year ending June, 1916. 


Public, No. 19; approved, May 29, 1917. 

Providing new car service regulations on railroad lines. 

This act, aimed to strike at the car-shortage evil, author- 
ized the Interstate Commerce Commission, either upon a 
complaint or upon its own initiative, to establish reasonable 
rules, regulations, and practices with respect to car service, 
including the classification of cars, compensation to be paid 
for the use of any car not owned by a common carrier, and 
the penalties or other sanctions for nonobservance of its 
rules. 

Whenever the commission believes that necessity exists 
for immediate action, it shall have authority to suspend the 
operation of any or all rules, regulations, or practices then 
established with respect to car service for such time as it 
may decide. 

In case of the failure or refusal of any carrier, receiver, 
or trustee to comply with a direction or order with respect 
to car service, he is made liable to a penalty of not less than 
$100 nor more than $500 for each offense, and $50 for each 
day of the continuance of the offense. 
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Public, No. 5; approved, June 9, 1917. 

Authorizing the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to permit the Secretary of War to erect tem- 
porary buildings in the Smithsonian Grounds. 

The buildings to be erected under the authority granted 
in this act are for the use of the War Department, and are 
to be removed from the Smithsonian grounds within three 
years. 

Public, No. 20; approved, June 12, 1917. 

Amending the war-risk insurance act. 

This amendment to the war-risk insurance act provided 
for the insurance by the United States of American vessels, 
their freight, and the personal effects of masters, officers, 
and crews against loss or damage by the risks of war, when- 
ever it appears to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
adequate war-risk insurance on reasonable terms can not be 
secured elsewhere. 

With the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance is authorized to make pro- 
visions for the reinsurance by the United States of vessels 
of foreign friendly flags, when these vessels are insured by 
the government of any country which is at war with an 
enemy of the United States; and also to reinsure American 
vessels with the governments of any countries which are at 
war with an enemy of the United States. 

Whenever it appears desirable to the Secretary, the owner 
of every American merchant vessel shall insure the master, 
officers, and crew against loss of life or personal injury 
from war risks, as well as for compensation during deten- 
tion by an enemy of the United States, following capture. 
Such insurance shall be effected either with the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance or in insurance companies, and on 
terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury. In no 
case shall the amount be more than $5,000 or less than 
$1,500. 

Finally, in the event of the failure of the owner of any 
vessel to effect insurance of the master, officers, and crew 
prior to sailing, the Secretary is authorized to effect this 
insurance with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance at the 
expense of the owner, who shall be liable for the expense 
and, in addition, to a penalty of not exceeding $1,000. 


Public, No. 21; approved, June 12, 1917. 

Sundry civil appropriations act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918. 

This act carried the regular annual sundry civil appro- 
priations which failed of enactment in the previous session 
of Congress. The amount appropriated by the act was 
$147,363,928.77, including many items for expenditures 
made necessary by the war. 


Public, No. 22; approved, June 14, 1917. 


Authorizing the issue of rifles and other equipment for or- 
ganizations of home guards. 

By this act the Secretary of War was authorized to issue 
from time to time such rifles and other equipment as avail- 
able supplies will permit for the use of home guards having 
the character of state police or constabulary and such other 
home guards as might be organized under the direction of 
the governors of states and territories. 


Public, No. 23; approved, June 15, 1917. 
War appropriations act. 


This act carried an appropriation of $3,281,094,541.60 
for army and navy expenditures arising out of the war. 

In addition to the appropriations authorized, the act 
granted to the President the following powers, in connec- 
tion with the government‘s shipbuilding program: 

(a) To place an order with any person for such ships or 
material as the necessities of the government, to be deter- 
mined by the President, may require during the period of 
the war and which are of the nature and quantity usually 
produced or capable of being produced by such a person. 

(b) To modify, suspend, cancel, or requisition any ex- 
isting or future contract for the building or purchase of 
ships or material. 


(c) To require the owner or occupier of any plant in 
which ships or materials are built to place at the disposal 
of the United States the whole or any part of the output 
of his plant, and to make such deliveries as may be speci- 
fied in the order. 

(d@) To requisition and take over for use any plant, or 
any part of it, whether or not the United States has a con- 
tract with the owner or occupier of such a plant. 

(e) To purchase or requisition for use by the United 
States any ship either now constructed or in the process of 
construction or to be constructed while the authority 
granted to the President by this act was valid. [The au- 
thority ceases six months after a final treaty of peace is 
proclaimed with the German government. ] 

Compliance with all orders issued shall be obligatory, 
and the orders take precedence over all other orders and 
contracts. If any person shall fail to comply with the or- 
ders given to him, the President may take immediate 
session of any ship, material, or plant for use in such a 
manner as he may consider necessary or expedient. In all 
cases the government shall make just compensation, to be 
determined by the President; and if the amount is unsatis- 
factory, the owner or occupier shall be paid 75 per cent. of 
it, and be entitled to sue the United States to recover his 
just compensation. 

The cost of acquiring plants, material, or ships shall not 
exceed the sum of $250,000,000, exclusive of the cost of 
ships turned over to the army and navy, and for this pur- 
pose the act appropriated $150,000,000. The cost of con- 
struction of ships shall not exceed $500,000,000, and of this 
sum the act appropriated $250,000,000. An additional 
$5,000,000 was set aside for the operation of the ships au- 
thorized. 

The other major appropriations for war purposes which 
were carried in this act were as follows: 

Expenses of the Signal Service, $47,267,766; pay of offi- 
cers of the line, $42,096,626.09; pay of enlisted men of all 
grades, $226,882,560; pay of enlisted men in the Quarter- 
master Corps, $29,990,128; pay of enlisted men in the Medi- 
cal Department, $18,848,960; subsistence of the army, 
$133,000,000; regular supplies, Quartermaster Corps, 
$101,800,114.23; transportation of the army and its sup- 
plies, $221,963,745.42; water and sewers at military posts, 
$10,546,169; clothing and camp and garrison equipage, 
$231,538,548.64; horses for cavalry, artillery, and engineers, 
$25,000,000; barracks and headquarters, $47,603,314.20; 
medical and hospital department, $29,780,000; engineer 
equipment of troops, $35,876,000; engineer operations in 
the field, $94,500,000; ordnance stores, ammunition, $131,- 
048,000; small-arms target practice, $17,500,000; manufac- 
ture of arms, $55,349,000; ordnance stores and supplies, 
$106,550,000; automatic machine rifles, $65,900,000; moun- 
tain, field, and siege cannon, $155,000,000; ammunition for 
mountain, field, and siege cannon, $367,000,000; seacoast 
cannon and ammunition, $25,305,000; alteration and main- 
tenance of mobile artillery, $25,000,000; ordnance and 
ordnance stores, navy, $16,905,336; ammunition for vessels, 
$68,664,858; new batteries for ships of the navy, $22,333,- 
000; batteries for auxiliaries and merchantmen, $19,988,- 
800; reserve and miscellaneous ordnance supplies, $29,- 
260,000; pay of the navy, $75,508,672.42; provisions, navy, 
$31,740,992.45; fuel and transportation, navy, $19,362,420; 
construction and repair of vessels, $57,327,340; Quarter- 
master Department, Marine Corps, $20,408,116. 


Public, No. 24; approved, June 15, 1917. 
Espionage act. 


The espionage act contained 13 titles, whose subject mat- 
ter may be briefly summarized as follows: 

Title I repeals an act approved March 3, 1911, and defines 
new grades of espionage and penalties for offenses under 
each. 

Title II authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury, when- 
ever the President by proclamation declares that a national 
emergency exists, to make regulations governing the an- 
chorage and movement of any vessel in the territorial 
waters of the United States, and, if necessary in his opin- 
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ion, to take full possession of the vessel and remove all 
persons not specially authorized by him to remain on board. 
Title Il also makes it unlawful for any person willfully to 
cause or permit the destruction or injury of a vessel in 
American waters, or to permit the vessel to be used as a 
place of resort for any person conspiring to commit an 
offense against the United States, or to permit the vessels 
to be used in violation of the rights and obligations of the 
United States under the law of nations. 

Title IIL provides a fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 20 years, or both, for any at- 
tempt to endanger the safety of a vessel or her cargo or 
persons on board, whether the injury or danger is designed 
to take place within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or after the vessel has departed from that jurisdiction. 

Title IV provides a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 10 years, or both, for any attempt to destroy, 
by fire or explosives, articles intended for exportation, or 
the places where they may be while in such foreign eom 
merce. 

Title V provides regulations and penalties for the en- 
forcement of neutrality when the United States is a neutral 
nation. 

Title VI deals with 
intended for export. 

Title VII contains the embargo provisions. Whenever 
during the present war the President shall proclaim that 
the public safety so requires, it shall be unlawful to export 
from the United States to any country named in his procla- 
mation any article mentioned therein, except at such times 
and under such regulations as the President shall prescribe, 
until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. 

Title VIII deals with the disturbance, within the juris- 
diction of the United States, of foreign relations by false 
statements, misrepresentation, and conspiracy to injure or 
destroy specific property situated within a foreign coun- 
try, or a political subdivision thereof, with which the 
United States is at peace. 

Title IX deals with applications for passports, and pro- 
vides penalties for false statements, forgeries, and attempts 
to use a passport intended for another person. 

Title X provides penalties for attempts at forgery, mu- 
tilation, or fraudulent use of the seal of any office of the 
United States, or of any naval, military, or official pass or 
permit issued under the authority of the government. 

Title XI provides certain additional regulations for the 
issuance and use of search warrants. 

Title XII relates to use of the mails. It declares non- 
mailable every publication of any kind (including a letter ) 
which violates any of the provisions of this act, and every 
publication of any kind containing any matter advocating 
or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States. Whoever attempts to use the 
mails of the United States for the transmission of any mat- 
ter declared by this title to be nonmailable shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
vears, or both. 

Title XIII contains certain general provisions relative to 
the jurisdiction of courts and the prosecution of offenses 
committed prior to the taking effect of this act, under any 
law which it embraces, changes, or repeals. Such offenses 
may be prosecuted in the same manner and with the same 
effect as if this act had not been passed. 


seizure of arms and other articles 


Public, No. 6; approved, June 15, 1917. 
Relating to the service of certain retired officers of the 

army. 

This act provided that when retired officers of the army, 
any portion of whose active service was in the corps of 
engineers, are called back into active service they shall be 
eligible to fill any position required by law to be filled by 
an officer of the corps of engineers. 

Public, No. 26; approved, July 2, 1917. 

Authorizing condemnation proceedings of lands for military 
purposes. 

This act authorized the Secretary of War to institute 


proceedings in the name of the United States for the ac- 
quirement by condemnation of any land needed for fortifica- 
tions, coast defenses, and military training camps. It pro- 
vided, however, that when the owner of the desired land 
fixed a price which was reasonable, in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary might purchase or enter into 

a contract for the use of the land at this price without 

further delay. : 

Public, No. 9; approved, July 9, 1917. 

Fixing the status and rights of officers of the Public Health 
Service when serving with the Coast Guards, the army, 
or the navy. 

This act provided that when officers of the Public Health 
Service are serving on Coast Guard vessels in time of war 
or are detailed in time of war for duty with the army or 
navy, they shall be entitled to such pensions as are now 
provided for officers of corresponding grade and length of 
service of the Coast Guard, army, or navy and shall be 
subject to the laws prescribed for the government of the 
service to which they are respectively detailed. 

Public, No. 10; approved, July 17, 1917. 

Relieving owners of mining claims who have been mustered 
into military or naval service from performing assess- 
ment work during their term of service. 

This act relieved owners of mining claims mustered into 
military or naval service from the provisions of the Revised 
Statutes which require that on each mining claim not less 
than $100 worth of labor shall be performed or improve- 
ments made during each year. In order to obtain the bene- 
fits of this resolution, the claimant of any mining location 
must file notice of his muster into the service of the 
United States and of his desire to hold his mining claim 
under the resolution. 

Publie, No. 29; approved, July 24, 1917. 

Aviation act. 

The aviation act provided for additional officers and en- 
listed men, in such numbers as the President might deem 
necessary, and set aside $640,000,000 in a lump sum for 
their pay and equipment, and for the purchase and produc- 
tion of all types of aircraft, guns, armament, aviation fields, 
barracks, ete. 

Public, No. 31; approved, July 27, 1917. 

Establishing North Island in the harbor of San Diego, Cal., 
as a site for permanent aviation stations for the army 
and navy. 

This act authorized the President to take possession, on 
behalf of the United States, of the whole of North Island. 
The Attorney General or the claimants are authorized to 
make application to the District Court of Southern Califor- 
nia for the determination and appraisement of any rights 
private parties may have in the island. 

Public, No. 32; approved, July 28, 1917. 

Providing relief for homestead entrymen or settlers who 
enter the military or naval service of the United States 
in time of war. 

Any settler upon public lands, or any entryman, or any 
person who has made application for public lands which 
afterwards may be allowed, who is engaged in the military 
or naval service of the United States during a time of war 
shall, by the provisions of this act, have his services counted 
as equivalent to residence and cultivation for the same 
length of time upon the tract entered or settled upon. The 
death of such a soldier while engaged in the service of the 
United States shall be counted as equivalent to a perform 
ance of all requirements as to residence and cultivation 
upon his homestead. 

Public, No. 36; approved, August 7, 1917. 

For the protection of desert-land entrymen who enter the 
military or naval service of the United States in time 
of war. 


This act provided that no desert-land entry made or held 
by an officer or enlisted man in the army, navy, marine 
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corps, or organized militia shall be subject to contest or 
cancellation for failure to make improvements upon the 
claim, during the period in which the entryman or his suc- 
cessor in interest is engaged in the military service of the 
United States during the present war with Germany and 
until six months after its close. To enjoy the benefits of 
this act the entryman or claimant must, within six months 
after the passage of this act, or within six months after he 
is mustered into the service, file in the local land office a no- 
tice of his muster into the service of the United States and 
of his desire to hold his desert claim under these pro- 
visions. 

Public, No. 39; approved, August 10, 1917. 

Providing priority in shipments. 

This act provided that any person who willfully assisted 
in obstructing the orderly movement in the United States 
of interstate or foreign commerce shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and for every offense shall be punishable by 
a fine of not exceeding $100 or by imprisonment for not ex- 
ceeding six months, or by both fine and imprisonment. The 
President is authorized, whenever in his judgment the pub- 
lie interest requires, to employ the armed forces of the 
United States to prevent any such obstruction—though it 
is provided that nothing in this act shall be construed as 
modifying either section 6 or section 20 of the Clayton Act. 

During the war the President is authorized, if he finds it 
necessary for the national defense and security, to direct 
that such traffic as in his judgment may be essential shall 
have preference in transportation. It shall be the duty of 
the officers and employees of all carriers to obey promptly 
the President’s orders, and failure to do so is punishable by 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprisonment of not more 
than one year, or both. 


Public, No. 40; approved, August 10, 1917. 
Food-survey act. 


This act provided the Secretary of Agriculture with au- 
thority which is to cease not later than the beginning of the 
next fiscal year after the termination of the war with Ger- 
many. The Secretary is authorized to investigate the basic 
facts relating to the production and distribution of food- 
stuffs and to any articles required for this production and 
distribution. It is made the duty of any person to answer 
correctly any questions upon these subjects asked of him by 
an agent of the Secretary, and to produce all books and 
documents under his control that bear upon the topic. Fail- 
ure to comply in this respect is made punishable by a fine 
of not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or both. 

Whenever the Secretary finds that there is or may be a 
special need in any restricted area for seeds, he is author- 
ized to purchase, or contract with persons to grow such 
seeds, to store them, and to furnish them to farmers for 
cash, at cost, including the expense of packing and trans 
portation. 

The Secretary is authorized to co-operate with state and 
local officials, and public and private agencies, to make such 
regulations as are necessary to carry out these provisions 
effectively. And the President is authorized to direct any 
agency of the government to co-operate with the Secretary 
in carrying out the purposes of the act and to co-ordinate 
their activities so as to avoid any preventable loss or du- 
plication of work. 

To carry out the provision of this act the following sums 
are appropriated : 

For the prevention, control, and eradication of the dis- 
eases and pests of live stock; the enlargement of live-stock 
production; and the conservation and utilization of meat, 
poultry, dairy and other animal products, $885,000. 

For procuring, storing, and furnishing seeds, $2,500,000; 
and this fund may be used as a revolving fund until June 
30, 1918. 

For the prevention, control, and eradication of insects 
and plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conser- 
vation and utilization of plant products, $441,000. 

For increasing food production and eliminating waste 
and promoting conservation of food by educational and 


demonstrational methods, through county, district, and 
urban agents and others, $4,348,400. 

For gathering authoritative information in connection 
with the production, distribution, and utilization of food, 
$2,522,000. 

For miscellaneous items, $650,000. 


Public, No. 41; approved, August 10, 1917. 


Food-control act. 


Summarized by sections, the food-control act contains the 
following provisions: 

Section 1 states the purposes of the act and authorizes 
the President to make such regulations and issue such or- 
ders as are essential for their accomplishment. 

Section 2 authorizes the President to enter into any vol- 
untary arrangements, to create and use any agencies, to ac- 
cept the service of any person without compensation, to 
utilize any department or agency of the government, and 
to co-ordinate their activities so as to avoid any prevent- 
able loss or duplication of effort or funds. 

Section 3 provides that no person acting either as a vol- 
untary or paid agent of the United States in any capacity 
shall attempt to influence the awarding of a contract in the 
profits of which he is directly or indirectly interested. 

Section 4 makes it unlawful for any person to attempt to 
enhance prices by destruction of supplies, hoarding, monopo- 
lization, or discriminatory practices, 

Section 5 authorizes the President to prescribe regula- 
tions for the issuance of licenses, and requirements for sys- 
tems of accounts and auditing of accounts to be kept by 
licensees. If the President finds that any practice of the 
licensee is unjust, discriminatory, or wasteful, he may or- 
der such a practice discontinued. 

Section 6 provides that any person who willfully hoards 
any necessaries [as defined in the act] shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined not exceeding $5,006 or be imprisoned for not 
more than two years, or both. No accumulating by a 
farmer or co-operative association of farmers of the prod- 
ucts of any farm is deemed to be hoarding within the 
meaning of this act. 

Section 7 provides that if any necessaries are adjudged 
by a court to be hoarded they shall be disposed of by sale 
in such manner as the court may direct, to provide the most 
equitable distribution. ° 

Section 8 provides that any person who willfully destroys 
any necessaries for the purpose of enhancing the price shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not exceeding $5,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than two years, or both. 

Section 9 provides that any person who conspires to re- 
strict the supply or distribution of any necessaries shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not exceeding $10,000 or be im- 
prisoned for not more than two years, or both. 

Section 10 authorizes the President to requisition foods, 
fuels, and other supplies necessary for the support of the 
Army or the Navy or any other public use connected with 
the common defense, and to pay a just compensation there- 
for. 

Section 11 authorizes the President to purchase, store, 
and to sell for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, meal, 
beans, and potatoes. Any moneys received by the United 
States from the disposal of necessaries under this section 
may, in the discretion of the President, be used as a revolv- 
ing fund. 

Section 12 authorizes the President, if he finds it neces- 
sary for the common defense, to requisition and operate any 
factory, packing house, oil pipe line, mine, or other plant, 
in or through which any necessaries [as defined in the act] 
are or may be produced, prepared, or mined. 

Section 13 authorizes the President, if he finds it essen- 
tial to prevent undue fluctuation of prices, to prescribe regu- 
lations, or prohibit operations, of any exchange or similar 
institution. : 

Section 14 authorizes the President to fix a reasonable 
guaranteed price for wheat. 

Section 15 provides that after September 9, 1917, no 
foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall be used in the 
production of distilled spirits for beverage purposes. Nor 
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shall there be imported into the United States any dis- 
tilled liquors. 

Section 16 authorizes and directs the President to com- 
mandeer, for a just compensation, any or all distilled 
spirits in bond or in stock at the date of the approval of 

is act. 

Section 17 provides that any person who willfully inter- 
feres with an agent of the United States in the execution 
of this act shall, upon conviction, be fined not exceeding 
$1,000, or be imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

Section 18 appropriates $2,500,000 for the employment of 
such persons and the payment of such rent, etc., as the 
President may deem advisable for the administration of 
this act. 

Section 19 appropriates $150,000,000 for the purposes of 
the act. 

Section 20 provides that the employment of any person 
under the provisions of this act shall not exempt any such 
person from military service under the selective draft law. 

Section 21 provides that the President shall cause a de- 
tailed report to be made to the Congress on the Ist day of 
January each year of all proceedings had under this act 
during the year preceding. 

Sections 22 and 23 relate to the construction of the act 
by the courts. 

Section 24 limits the provisions of this act to the existing 
state of war between the United States and Germany. 

Section 25 authorizes the President, if in his discretion 
it is necessary for an efficient prosecution of the war, to fix 
the price of coal and coke, and to establish rules for the 
caguiation of their production, distribution and storage. If, 
in the opinion of the President, any producer or dealer fails 
to conform to such prices or regulations, he is authorized 
to requisition the plant, business, and appurtenances of the 
producer or dealer, and to operate them during the period 
of the war. 

Section 26 provides that any person carrying on inter- 
state or foreign commerce in any article suitable for human 
food, fuel, or other necessaries of life, who stores, or 
destroys any such article for the purpose of affecting its 
market price, shall be deemed guilty of a felony and, upon 
conviction, shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or 
both. , 

Section 27 appropriates $10,000,000 with which the 
President is authorized to procure such stocks of nitrate of 
soda as he may deem necessary and find available, for in- 
creasing agricultural production during the years 1917 and 
1918, and to dispose of this nitrate for cash at cost, includ- 
ing all expenses connected therewith. 


Public, No. 43; approved, September 24, 1917. 
Second bond issue act. 


The second bond issue act authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, to borrow on 
the credit of the United States $7,538,945,640, and to issue 
therefor bonds. This sum was divided as follows: 
For establishing credits with allied govern- 

reer 9 OF 
Bonds authorized by act of April 24, 1917 .. 3,063,945,640 
Bonds authorized by act of August 5, 1909 

(Panama Canal bonds) 
Bonds authorized by joint resolution, March 

4, 1917 (for naval purposes) 
Bonds authorized by act of March 3, 

(miscellaneous) 


225,000,000 


150,000,000 


100,000,000 


PD <i SOR Teas ats nek ewses Fs wed e $7,538,945,640 

In addition to these bonds, the act authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow from time to time, for the 
purposes of the act, and to meet public expenditures au- 
thorized by law, such sums as in his judgment might be 
necessary, and to issue certificates of indebtedness at not 
less than par, subject to such terms and rates of interest 
as he might prescribe. The first bond issue act had also 
authorized the issuance of certificates of indebtedness, and 


it was here provided that the sum of such certificates au- 
thorized under both acts should at no time exceed $4,000,- 
000,000. 

Furthermore, in addition to these bonds and certificates 
of indebtedness the act authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to borrow from time to time such sums as in his 
judgment might be necessary to meet authorized public ex- 
penditures, and to issue therefor war-savings certificates 
subject to such terms and conditions as he might prescribe. 
No person might purchase more than $100 worth of such 
certificates at any one time, or hold an aggregate amount 
exceeding $1,000. The entire sum of war-savings certifi- 
cates outstanding must at no time exceed $2,000,000,000. 

Finally, it was provided that all bonds and certificates 
authorized by the act should be exempt, both as to principal 
and interest, from all taxation now or later on imposed by 
the United States, any State, or any local taxing authority, 
except (a) estate or inheritance taxes, and (b) graduated 
additional income taxes, commonly known as surtaxes, and 
excess profits and war profits taxes. Where the principal 
does not exceed $5,000 the interest on the bonds and certifi- 
eates is made except from the taxes provided for in sub- 
division (0b). 


Public, No. 48; approved, October 1, 1917. 


Creating an Aircraft Board and providing for its main- 
tenance. 

This act created an Aircraft Board of nine members for 
the purpose of expanding and co-ordinating the industrial 
activities relating to aircraft and to facilitate generally the 
development of air service. Under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy the board is 
authorized to supervise and direct the production of air- 
craft and aircraft accessories, including the purchase, lease 
or construction of plants. Though the board may make 
recommendations, the actual contracting must be done by 
the authorities of the respective departments. The sum of 
$100,000 was appropriated for office equipment, clerks and 
other employees, ete. 


Public, No. 50; approved, October 3, 1917. 
Revenue act. 


The revenue act contains 13 titles, whose subject matter 
may be summarized as follows: 

Title I. War-income tax.—This title adds 2 per cent. to 
the existing “normal” tax, and to the existing “ addi- 
tional” tax it adds from 1 per cent. on the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $5,000 and does not, 
excéed $7,500, to 50 per cent. on the amount by which the 
income exceeds $1,000,000. The title then fixes new provi- 
sions for exemptions and for an additional 4 per cent. tax 
upon the income of corporations and insurance companies. 

Title Il. War-excess-profits tax.—This title levies a tax 
on excess profits (over the “prewar period,” 1911, 1912, 
and 1913), varying from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. with 
the size of the excess profits. Several sections are devoted 
to a detailed definition of what constitutes “ excess profits ” 
for various types and conditions of business. 

Title III places an additional tax on distilled spirits, im- 
ported perfumes that contain distilled spirits, beer and 
other fermented liquors, wines, sirups, soft drinks, and 
mineral or table waters. 

Title IV levies an increased tax upon cigars, tobacco, and 
manufactures of tobacco. 

Title V contains six sections. The first four provide 
rates and regulations for a tax upon transportation (a) of 
property by freight; (b) of shipments by express; (c) of 
persons (where the fare exceeds 35 cents); (d) of oil by 
pipe line; (e) of messages by telegraph or telephone 
(where the charge is 15 cents or more). The last two sec- 
tions of the title levy, within restrictions, a tax upon (a) 
life insurance; (b) marine, inland, and fire insurance; (c) 
casualty insurance. 

Title VI. War-excise taxes.—By this title a tax is levied 
upon (a) automobiles and motor trucks, 3 per cent. of the 
price for which sold; (b) piano players, talking machines, 
and records, 3 per cent.; (c) moving picture films (which 
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have not been exposed), 1 cent per linear foot; (d) 
moving picture films (ready for projection), one-half cent 
per linear foot;; (e) jewelry, 3 per cent.; (f) sporting 
goods and games (except playing cards and children’s 
games), 3 per cent.; (g) perfumes, powders, etc., 2 per 
cent.; (%) certain medicinal preparations or articles, 2 per 
cent.; (i) chewing gum, 2 per cent.; (j) cameras, 3 per 
cent.; (<) pleasure boats, motor boats with fixed engines, 
and sailing boats, a rate varying with the over-all length. 

Title VII. War tax on admissions and dues.—This title 
levies a tax of 1 cent for each 10 cents (or fraction of that 
sum) of the amount paid in any admisison charges, except 
where the maximum charge is 5 cents; also in the case of 
shows, rides, ete. (where the maximum charge for admis- 
sion is 10 cents) within outdoor amusement parks, and in 
the case of the parks themselves. A tax of 10 per cent. is 
levied on dues to any organization where the amount ex- 
ceeds $12 a year, except in the cases of beneficiary associa- 
tions operating under the lodge system. 

Title VIII. War-stamp taxes.—This title levies stamp 
taxes upon bonds of indebtedness, deeds of conveyance, par- 
cel-post packages on which the postage amounts to 25 cents 
or more, playing cards, custom-house entries, etc. 

Title IX. War-estate tax.—In addition to the existing 
estate taxes, this title imposes new rates upon the transfer 
of the net estate of every decedent, varying from 1% per 
cent. of the amount of an estate not in excess of $50,000, 
to 10 per cent. of the amount by which an estate exceeds 
$10,000,000. This tax does not apply to estates of dece- 
dents dying in military or naval service during the present 
war, or if death results within a year after the end of the 
war from injuries or diseases contracted in service. 

Title X contains the administrative provisions of the act. 

Title XI provides that the postage rates on all first class 
mail matter except postal cards shall, in addition to the 
existing rate, be 1 cent for each ounce; the rate of postage 
on drop letters of the first class, however, is fixed at 2 cents 
an ounce. The title also provides that postal cards shall 
be carried at 1 cent each in addition to the existing rate, 
and fixes new zone rates for second-class matter, with a dis- 
crimination between advertisements and reading matter. 

Title XII provides amendments to the existing income 
tax provisions, in the way of defining exemptions, gains, 
profits, ete. 

Title XIII contains general provisions in respect to the 
enforcement of the act. 


Public, No. 55; approved, October 5, 1917. 


Relating to citizenship of Americans serving in allied 
armies or navies. 


This act provided that no citizen of the United States 
serving in an allied army or navy shall be deemed to have 
lost his citizenship by reason of any oath or obligation 
taken by him for the purpose of entering such service. 


Public, No. 12; approved, October 5, 1917. 

Suspending labor requirements of owners of mining claims 
during the war. 

This act suspended, during the years 1917 and 1918, the 
requirement that each year not less than $100 worth of 
labor shall be performed on improvements made on mining 
claims. Every claimant must file notice before December 31 
of each of the years of his desire to hold his claim under 
this resolution. This resolution does not apply to oil 
placer locations or claims. It does not amend or nullify 


Public Resolution, No. 10 (see above), approved July 17, 
1917. 


Public, No. 62; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Providing an air-station site for the navy. 

This act carried an appropriation of $150,000 for an air- 
station site at Cape May, N. J. 

Public, No. 64; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Second war appropriation act. 

The second war appropriations act carried $5,356,666,- 
016.93. The act made further appropriations of $635,000,000 


for the emergency shipping fund, and raised the limit of 
cost to carry out the purposes of the shipping act to 
$1,734,000,000. The other major appropriations made and 
authorized in the act were as follows: 

Subsistence of the army, $250,000,000; regular supplies, 
Quartermaster Corps, $125,000,000; transportation of the 
army and its supplies, $375,000,000; clothing and camp and 
garrison equipage, $350,000,000; medical and hospital de- 
partment, $100,000,000; engineer operations in the field, 
$186,000,000; ordnance stores and supplies, $480,047,000; 
mountain, field, and siege cannon, $695,100,000; ammuni- 
tion for mountain, field, and siege cannon, $1,440,182,750; 
alteration and maintenance of mobile artillery, $158,334,- 
000; naval emergency fund, $100,000,000. 

Public, No. 66; approved, October 6, 1917. 

Making further provision for the allotment of pay of offi- 
cers, enlisted men, and civilian employees of the army. 

This act amended an act of March 2, 1899, by permitting, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of War might pre- 
scribe, a soldier or civilian employee of the War Depart- 
ment on foreign duty to make allotments of his pay for the 


support of dependent relatives, or for such other purposes 
as the Secretary might deem proper. 


Public, No. 68; approved, October 6, 1917. 


Regulating the manufacture and use of explosives in time 
of war. 


Public, No. 70; approved, October 6, 1917. 


Providing for the reimbursement of seamen for property 
lost or destroyed in service. 


Public, No. 71; approved, October 6, 1917. 


Permitting public-land affidavits to be taken before military 
authorities. 

This act amended the Revised Statutes by permitting 
homestead and other public-land affidavits to be taken be- 
fore the military commander of any person engaged in the 
military or naval service of the United States. 


Public, No. 73; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Permitting coastwise trade by foreign vessels. 


This act gave the Shipping Board power to suspend ex- 
isting provisions of law and permit vessels of foreign regis- 
try and foreign-built vessels admitted to American registry 
(under the act of August 18, 1914) to engage in the coast- 
wise trade of the United States, except in the coastwise 
trade of Alaska. It was provided that in issuing permits 
the Shipping Board should give preference to vessels of for- 
eign registry owned, leased, or chartered by citizens or cor- 
porations of the United States. The powers granted in the 
act were limited to the present war and a period of 120 
days thereafter. 


Public, No. 74; approved, October 6, 1917. 

Providing for the payment of six months’ gratuity to de- 
pendents. 

This act amended existing law, which provided for the 
payment of six months’ gratuity to the dependents of a de- 
ceased officer or enlisted man on the active list of the navy 
and marine corps, by inserting after the words “on the 
active list of the Navy or Marine Corps” the words “or 
of any retired officer or enlisted man serving on active duty 
during the continuance of the present war.” 

Public, No. 76; approved, October 6, 1917. 

Authorizing the issuance of Reserve Corps and National 
Army commissions in the lower grades of staff officers, 
and removing the fixed age limits for the discharge of 
Reserve Corps officers. 

Public, No. 77; approved, October 6, 1917. 

Extending to the navy the liquor and immorality sections 
of the army draft law. 

Public, No. 78; approved, October 6, 1917. 

Relating to court-martial procedure in the navy. 

This act provided that when actively serving under the 
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Navy Department in time of war or during an emergency, 
commissioned officers of the Naval Reserve Force, Marine 
Corps Reserve, National Naval Volunteers, etc., should be 
empowered to serve on naval courts-martial and deck 
courts, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy 
might prescribe. 


Public, No. 79; approved, October 6, 1917. 


Authorizing the appointment of chaplains at large in the 
army. 

This act authorized the President to appoint for service 
during the present emergency not exceeding 20 chaplains at 
large, representing religious sects not recognized in existing 
law, in the apportionment of chaplains. 


Public, No. 80; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Preventing the publication of military inventions. 

This act provides that whenever, during a time when the 
United States is at war, the publication of an invention by 
the granting of a patent might, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner of Patents, be detrimental to public safety or of 
assistance to the enemy, he may order that the invention be 
kept secret, and withhold the patent until the termination 
of the war. 


Public, No. 82; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Amendments relating to workmen’s compensation laws. 
The act amended sections 24 and 256 of the Judicial Code, 
with the intent of protecting, under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law of any state, workers in and about vessels at 
the docks. 
Public, No. 86; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Providing new regulations for commissions in the Medical 
and Dental Corps. 
Public, No. 87; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Fixing forty cents as the commutation price of the navy 
ration. 
Public, No. 88; approved, October 6, 1917. 


Establishing new ratings for enginemen, blacksmiths, etc., 
in the navy. 


Second Session, December 3, 


Public Resolution, No. 17; approved, December 7, 1917. 
Declaration of war with Austria-Hungary. 


Whereas the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has committed repeated acts of war against the 
Government and the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
a state of war is hereby declared to exist between the 
United States of America and the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian Government; and that the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to employ the 
entire naval and military forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to carry on war against 
the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government; 
and to bring the conflict to a successful termination all the 
resources of the country are hereby pledged by the Congress 
of the United States. 


Public, No. 92; approved, December 15, 1917. 
Deficiencies appropriations act. 

This act continues until June 30, 1918, the appropriation 
of $100,000,000 “ for the national security and defense, and 
for each and every purpose connected therewith, to be ex- 
pended at the discretion of the President,” contained in the 
general deficiency appropriation act approved April 17, 
1917. 


Public, No. 89; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Relating to the distribution of cavalry units. 


This act authorized the President, during the existing 
emergency, to organize and use as field artillery or infantry 
such regiments of the cavalry as he might determine. 


Public, No. 90; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Military and naval insurance act. 

This act carried a total appropriation of $176,250,000. 
It established a Division of Military Insurance (in the 
War-Risk Insurance Bureau of the Treasury Department) 
to provide (a) governmental family allowances and com- 
pulsory allotment of pay for the support of dependents; (6) 
compensation for death, or disability due to injury or dis- 
ease resulting from service; (c) ability to get additional in- 
surance at low cost. 


Public, No. 91; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Trading with the enemy act. 


This act makes it unlawful for any person in the United 
States, except with the license of the President, to have any 
form of business or commercial intercourse with an enemy 
or ally of any enemy. Whenever, during the war, the 
President shall deem that the public safety so demands he 
may cause to be censored, under such regulations as he may 
establish, communications passing between the United 
States and any foreign country he may from time to time 
specify. He has also the power to place an embargo upon 
imports from any country he may specify. 

The act contains provisions for the creation of an “ alien 
property custodian ” and for the administration of his du- 
ties. It also provides, in an amendment made to the act in 
conference, that it shall be unlawful “to transport, carry, 
or otherwise publish or distribute any matter which is 
made nonmailable” by the provisions of the espionage act. 


Public Resolution, No. 16; approved, October 6, 1917. 
Relating to land for the use of the Ordnance Department. 

This act authorized the expenditure of money upon land 
purchased for the use of the Ordnance Department, without 
reference to section 355 of the Revised Statutes, which pro- 
vided that before such expenditure is made the title of the 
land shall be certified by the Attorney General and the con- 
sent of the state to the acquisition shall have been given. 


1917, to November 21, 1918 


Public, No. 93; approved, December 20, 1917. 


An act to increase the number of midshipmen at the United 
States Naval Academy. 


Hereafter there shall be allowed five midshipmen for each 
senator, representative, and delegate in Congress, one for 
Porto Rico, two for the District of Columbia, fifteen ap- 
pointed each year at large, and one hundred appointed an- 
nually from enlisted men of the navy. 


Public, No. 97; approved, January 26, 1918. 

An act authorizing the calling into the service of the 
United States the militia and other armed forces in the 
Philippine Islands. 

This act authorized the calling of these forces into ser- 
vice under the same regulations governing the calling or 
drafting of the National Guard, and limited the pay of this 
militia to that of corresponding grades of the Philippine 
Scouts. 


Public, No. 21; approved, February 8, 1918. 

Joint resolution providing for the employment of a discov- 
ery called the “ Garabed,” claiming to make possible 
the utilization of free energy. 

This resolution provided for a test of the discovery of 

Garabed T. K. Giragossian and, if successful, set forth the 

conditions under which the government was to have priority 
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of use for the utilization of the resources of the United 

States, for lessening the expenses of the war, and restor- 

ing the loss caused by the war. 

Public, No. 22; approved, February 12, 1918. 

Granting to certain persons in active war service an exten- 
sion of time within which application for insurance 
may be made. 

This amended the act authorizing the establishment of a 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department, 
by allowing every person in active war service to make ap- 
plication for insurance up to and including April 12, 19138. 

Public, No. 102; approved, March 1, 1918. 

Authorizing the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to acquire and dispose of property. 

By the provisions of this act the expenditure of $50,- 
000,000 is authorized for the purchase, lease, or requisition 
of improved or unimproved land, the building of houses for 
the use of employees of shipyards, and for making loans 
for providing such houses and facilities for employees and 
their families; this power to cease at the termination of 
the war. ‘The act gives the procedure to be followed for the 
acquisition of property, and provides for an annual report 
to Congress by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Public, No. 103; approved, March 8, 1918. 

Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief act. 

By this act protection is extended to the civil rights of 
members of the military and naval establishments during 
their term of service. 

Article I gives the general provisions of the act; defines 
the terms, “ persons in military service,” “ period of mili- 
tary service,” “person,” “court,” “termination of the 
war”; makes the act enforceable in all the states and ter- 
ritories of the United States, the District of Columbia, and 
all territory subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States; and extends stays, postponements, suspensions, and 
the vacating of judgments, to persons secondarily liable. 

Article II deals with the general relief afforded. Protec- 
tion is secured against judgment in default by requiring 
the plaintiff to file an affidavit showing the status of the 
defendant, and a bond conditioned to indemnify the defend- 
ant, if in military service, against any loss or damage suf- 
fered. The court may appoint an attorney to represent a 
person in the service; a judgment against him may be re- 
opened within ninety days after termination of service, if 
he has been prejudiced thereby in the defense to any ac- 
tion; and stay of proceedings is allowed unless the interests 
involved are not materially affected by reason of military 
service. In addition, relief is given against fines and pen- 
alties on contracts, and the court is authorized to stay exe- 
eutions and vacate attachments. The final section of this 
article excludes the period of service in computing the 
statute of limitations. 

Article III restrains eviction from the dwellings of fami- 
lies and dependents of persons in the service, in cases where 
the rent does not exceed $50 per month; and provides for 
allotments for rent from army and navy pay. In purchases 
by installments, restrictions are placed on the rescinding of 
contracts by reason of the failure of persons in service to 
make agreed payments. 

Article IV gives the procedure by which relief may be se- 
cured in life-insurance contracts. Upon proper application 
by the insured and report from the insurance company to 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, setting forth, among 
other things, the monthly difference between defaults and 
repayments of premiums, United States bonds, limited in 
their use, shall be given to the insurer as security for un- 
paid premiums, the United States to retain a first lien on 
the policy until settlement is made by the insured. If this 
settlement is not made within one year after the end of 
service (or if the insured is in service at the termination 
of the war, within one year thereafter), then the policy 
shall lapse and the cash surrender thereof be paid. 

Article V restricts the sale, for unpaid taxes, of real 
property of persons in service, provides for the redemption 
of such property if sold, and keeps secure during term of 


service, rights to public lands initiated or acquired prior to 
entering service. 

Finally, the administrative remedies are given in Article 
VI, which deals with evasive transfers of interests, certifi- 
cates as to service, and the action of courts or interlocutory 
orders. The act continues in force for six months after the 
termination of war. 

Public, No. 105: approved, March 16, 1918. 


Authorizing the Secretary of War to grant furloughs with- 
out pay and allowances to enlisted men of the army. 
Such furloughs to be granted only upon the voluntary ap- 
plication of such enlisted men, under prescribed regulations. 
Public, No. 106; approved, March 19, 1918. 
Daylight saving act. 


By the provisions of this act, time is to be advanced one 
hour from March to November of each year and to return 
to astronomical time thereafter. 


Public, No. 107; approved, March 21, 1918. 
An act governing federal railroad control. 

The President is authorized by this act to guarantee as 
compensation to each interstate carrier taken possession 
of, an annual sum not to exceed the average operating in- 
come of such carrier for three years ended June 30, 1917, 
all excess income to belong to the government. Compensa- 
tion to carriers on other basis than average income is pro- 
vided for if the conditions under which such carriers oper- 
ated during the said three years were so exceptional as to 
make the average income an inequitable measure of return. 
The provisions of the act were extended to roads connecting 
with those taken under federal control, but not to street 
electric railways. Claims for compensation not adjusted 
shall be submitted to a board of referees. 

Dividends are restricted to the regular rate in effect dur- 
ing the three-year period prior to June 30, 1917, with the 
proviso that carriers paying no dividends during that 
period may pay such dividends as the President may deter- 
mine. 

The act carries an appropriation of $500,000,000 which, 
with the funds available from operation of the roads, may 
be used as a revolving fund for expenses and for such im- 
provements and equipment as the President may direct. 
This fund may also be applied to water transportation 
facilities. 

For the purpose of providing necessary funds to meet 
maturing obligations, or for reorganizing railroads in re- 
ceivership, the issue of securities by carriers during fed- 
eral control is permitted, and the purchase and sale of these 
securities by the government is authorized. 

Rates, charges, regulations, ete., may be initiated by the 
President through his agencies, but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall, upon complaint, consider the facts 
in the case and make such findings and orders as fall within 
its powers. 

Punishment is provided for violating the provisions of 
this law, for interfering with the use of,railroad property, 
ete. Federal control of the railroads is limited to the 
period of the war and for a reasonable time thereafter, 
which shall not exceed one year and nine months next fol- 
lowing the proclamation of peace. 


Public, No. 24; approved, March 27, 1918. 
Civil service examinations. 
The act of July 2, 1909, is hereby amended so as to per- 


mit applicants for government positions to be examined in 
the District of Columbia during the war. 


Public, No. 109; approved, March 28, 1918. 
Deficiencies appropriations for war expenses, etc. 

The major appropriations under this act were as follows: 
Alien Property Custodian, $225,000; Council of National 
Defense, $250,000; Food and Fuel Administrations, 
$1,750,000; War Trade Board, $800,000; Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, $1,537,800; Marine Hospitals, $1,273,800; 
War Department (additional employees, armories and 
arsenals, military posts, and miscellaneous), $9,309,- 
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199.95; Provost Marshal General’s Office, $8,476,490; Quar- 
termaster Corps, $416,879,698.50; Engineer Department, 
$70,000,000, and an additional appropriation of like amount 
if necessary; Ordnance Department, $161,454,685, with an 
additional allowance of $150,000,000 for further supplies of 
ammunition and small arms, if necessary; fortifications, 
$81,578,000, of which amount, $81,401,000 were appro- 
priated for field artillery, and an additional sum of $33,- 
100,000 authorized for further contracts; temporary office 
buildings, $8,152,500; National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, $746,722.99; Navy Department, for tem- 
porary employees, contingent expenses, Hydrographic Office, 
and Naval Observatory, $257,750; naval establishment, 
$80,158,809.25; army and navy pensions, $23,000,000 ; De- 
partment of Justice, for the detection and prosecution of 
crimes, $500,000; Department of Labor, advance to laborers 
for transportation in connection with the prosecution of 
the war, $250,000. 

Public, No. 111; approved, March 29, 1918. 

Providing for the disposition of effects of deceased persons 
in naval service. 

Unclaimed effects are to be held for two years, and after 
inquiries made by the Secretary of the Navy for heirs or 
next of kin, to be sold and the proceeds deposited to the 
credit of the navy pension fund. Claims may be presented 
within five years after such deposit. 

Public, No. 112; approved, March 29, 1918. 

Providing additional pay to seamen, landsmen, or marines 
serving as firemen on any vessel of was. 

This act amends section 1570 of the Revised Statutes so 
as to allow an additional compensation of thirty-three cents 
a day for the time such persons are employed as firemen. 

Public, No. 113; approved, March 29, 1918. 

Continuing the pay of gun pointers and gun captains while 
temporarily absent from their regular stations. 

Public, No. 114; approved, March 30, 1918. 

Authorizing the appointment of officers of the Philippine 
Scouts as officers in the militia or other locally created 
armed forces of the Philippine Islands, drafted into the 
service of the United States. 

Public, No. 115; approved, March 30, 1918. 

Restoring enlisted men, discharged to accept commissions, 
to their former grades. 

Public, No. 116; approved, April 2, 1918. 

Authorizing the President to drop from the rolls any naval 
or Marine Corps officer absent without leave for three 
months, or who has been convicted of any offense pun- 
ishable by confinement in the penitentiary by the civil 
authorities, and prohibiting such officer’s reappoint- 
ment. 

Public, No. 117; approved, April 2, 1918. 

Reducing tempordrily the course of instruction at the 
United States Naval Academy. 

Under this act the President may, until August 1, 1921, 
reduce the course at the Naval Academy from four to three 
years. 

Public Resolution, No. 27; approved, April 2, 1918. 
Authorizing the granting of insurance, under the War Risk 

Insurance act, on application by a person other than 
the person to be insured. 

This application may be made if the insured has been 
taken a prisoner of war before April 12, 1918. No one but 
the insured may designate a beneficiary. 

Public, No. 118; approved, April 4, 1918. 

Changing the name of the steamship “ Caldera” to “A. T. 
Kinney.” 

Public, No. 120; approved, April 4, 1918. 

Third Liberty Bond act. 

Briefly, this act placed the Third Liberty Loan at 


$3,000,000,000, with interest rate at four and one-quarter 
per cent. Provision was made for a five per cent. sinking 
fund during the period of the war and for one year there- 
after, for the purchase of bonds. This sinking fund pro- 
vision, which the two previous loan acts did not have, was 
expected to prove a strong influence in preventing bonds 
from falling far below par. Bonds of the third loan are 
non-convertible; bonds of the first and second loans may, 
however, be exchanged for those of the third issue. The 
bonds mature on September 15, 1928, and both principal 
and interest are exempt from all federal, state, and local 
taxes, except inheritance taxes, sur-taxes, excess-profits and 
war-profits taxes. Interest on a principal amount of $5,000 
is tax-exempt except for federal inheritance taxes. Addi- 
tional loans to the allies were authorized by this act, but 
no authority is given to establish further credits after the 
termination of the war. 


Public, No. 121; approved, April 5, 1918. 
War Finance Corporation act. 


This act created a War Finance Corporation composed 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and four additional per- 
sons to be appointed by the President, having succession 
for a period of ten years, but limiting the powers to be 
exercised by the corporation, except as they may be inci- 
dental to the winding up of its affairs, to six months after 
the termination of the war. The capital stock was fixed 
at $500,000,000, all to be subscribed by the government. In 
addition to general corporate powers given it, the corpora- 
tion was empowered: 

1. To make advances, upon such terms as it may pre- 
scribe and for periods not to exceed five years, to banks and 
trust companies which, since April 6, 1917, shall have made 
loans to or shall have purchased the bonds of any concerns 
whose operations are necessary or contributory to the prose- 
cution of the war; but in no case shall the advance exceed 
seventy-five per cent. of the loan or of the value of the 
bonds. 

2. To make advances for periods not exceeding one year 
to any American savings bank, banking institution or trust 
company, or to any building and loan association, on the 
note or notes of the borrowing institution, whenever the 
corporation shall deem such advances to be contributory to 
the prosecution of the war. Such notes, however, shall be 
secured by collateral equal to at least 133 per cent. of the 
amount of the loan, and the rate of interest charged shall 
not be less than one per cent. in excess of the rate of dis- 
count for ninety-day commercial paper prevailing at the 
time the advance is made. 

3.'To make advances directly to persons, firms, corpora- 
tions, or associations whose business operations contribute 
to the prosecution of the war, and which concerns are un- 
able to obtain ‘funds at reasonable terms through banking 
channels or the general public. These advances are to be 
made for periods not exceeding five years, and in no case 
shall they exceed at any one time an amount equal to twelve 
and one-half per cent. of the authorized capital stock of 
the War Finance Corporation plus the aggregate amount of 
its bonds authorized to be outstanding at any one time 
when the capital stock is fully paid in. The security re- 
quired for such loans must be at least 125 per cent. of the 
amount advanced, and the rate of interest the same as un- 
der 2 (above). 

4. To sell and buy bonds and obligations of the govern- 
ment, issued or converted after September 24, 1917. 

5. To issue its own bonds, aggregating not more than six 
times its paid-in capital, such bonds to mature not less than 
one year or more than five years from the dates of issue, 
and to bear such rates of interest and redemption features 
as may be determined by the board of directors, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury. The bonds, 
moreover, shall be a fixed charge on the assets of the cor- 
poration. 

Federal reserve banks are authorized, subject to regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board, to discount the direct 
obligations of member banks secured by such bonds of the 
corporation, and to rediscount eligible paper secured by 
such bonds and endorsed by a member bank, the rate of this 
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discount to be not less than one per cent. above the prevail- 
ing rates for commercial paper of corresponding maturity. 

The act further provides for a reserve fund from the 
earnings of the corporation; exempts its bonds from taxa- 
tion, with the usual exceptions; and exempts, also, the cor- 
poration from taxation, with the exception of its real prop- 
erty. It also provides punishments for violations of the 
act. 

Title II creates a Capital Issues Committee to pass upon 
the sale or issuing of securities, exceeding $100,000, by any 

rson, firm, corporation, or association. 

Title III, among other things, exempts from revenue 
stamps notes secured by government bonds or obligations 
issued after April 24, 1917. 


Public, No. 122; approved, April 6, 1918. 


Authorizing the appointment of three Assistant Secretaries 
of War. 


Public, No. 125; approved, April 10, 1918. 
Regulating the pay of retired chief warrant officers and 
warrant officers, on active duty. 
Chief warrant officers and warrant officers, on the re- 
tired list, are by this act entitled to receive while on active 


duty, the pay and allowances of a lieutenant (junior 
grade), U. S. Navy. 


Public, No. 127; approved, April 11, 1918. 
Amending the act of July 2, 1917, authorizing condemnation 
proceedings of lands for military purposes. 


The amendment provides for the “construction and 
operation of plants for the production of nitrates and other 
compounds, and the manufacture of explosives and other 
munitions of war, and for the development and transmission 
of power for the operation of such plants.” 


Public, No. 128; approved, April 15, 1918. 
Diplomatic and consular appropriations. 


In this act there are items: For bringing home criminals 
from foreign countries, $5,000; rescuing shipwrecked Amer- 
ican seamen, $4,500; for emergencies arising in the diplo- 
matic and consular service, and to meet the expenses of the 
Neutrality Act, $700,000; for the relief and protection of 
American seamen in foreign countries, etc., $80,000; for the 
relief of American citizens and prisoners of war, $80,000, 
ete. 


Public, No. 129; approved, April 16, 1918. 

Providing quarters or commutation thereof to commis- 
stoned officers in certain cases. 

Officers on field duty, by the provisions of this act, are 
allowed quarters for their families during the emergency; 
and in cases where such quarters are not available, officers 
shall be paid commutation thereof, and commutation for 
heat and light. 


Public, No. 131; approved, April 16, 1918. 


Amending section 4065 of the alien enemy act by extending 
tts scope to include women. 


Public, No. 132; approved, April 17, 1918. 

Suspending for the period of the war sections 45, 46, and 
56 of the National Defense act of June 3, 1916. 

The President is authorized to detail active or retired 
officers, not above the grade of colonel and not to exceed 
1,000 in number, as teachers at institutions where one or 
more units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps are main- 
tained. Provision is also made for the detail at such insti- 
tutions of as many enlisted men as the President may deem 
necessary, and noncommissioned officers, not to exceed 3,000 
m number. Military equipment shall be supplied by the 
government to schools and colleges offering a prescribed 
course of military training, and having not less than 100 
students above the age of fourteen; and the Secretary of 
War is authorized, during the period of the war, to detail 
not less than one commissioned or noncommissioned officer, 
having at least one year’s active service, to each 500 stu. 
dents under military instruction. 


Public, No. 133; approved, April 18, 1918. 
Giving indemnity for damages caused by American forces 
abroad. 


The payment of these claims shall be paid under regula- 
tions made by the Secretary of War. 
Public, No. 134; approved, April 19, 1918. 

Preventing interference with the use of homing pigeons by 
the United States, and providing a penalty for such 
interference. 

Public, No. 135; approved, April 20, 1918. 

Providing punishment for the wilful injury or destruction 
of war material, or of war premises or utilities used in 
connection with war material. 


Public, No. 136; approved, April 20, 1918. 
Providing for reimbursement of actual expenses or flat per 
diem for enlisted men travelling on duty under compe- 
tent orders. 


Public, No. 137; approved, April 20, 1918. 

Amending the army emergency increase act of May 18, 
1917. 

The amendment to section 8 of this law provides that va- 
cancies in the Regular Army, by reason of the appointment 
of officers thereof to higher grades in forces other than the 
Regular Army, shall be filled by promotions and appoint- 
ments to be made by the President (when such vacancies 
are in grades not above that of colonel); and the officers 
appointed to these higher grades out of the Regular Army 
shall not vacate their permanent commissions or lose their 
relative standing in the Regular Army. . 


Public, No. 138; approved, April 22, 1918. 

Amending the emergency shipping fund provisions of the 
urgency deficiency appropriation act of June 15, 1917, 
so as to empower the President to take over certain 
transportation systems for the transportation of em- 
ployees of shipyards and plants. 

Public, No. 139; approved, April 23, 1918. 

An act to conserve the gold supply of the United States ; 
to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances ade 
verse to the United States; to provide silver for sub- 
sidiary coinage and for commercial use; to assist the 
Allies ; and for the above purposes to stabilize the price 
and encourage the production of silver. 

Public, No. 140; approved, April 26, 1918. 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to increase the facili- 
ties for the proof and test of ordnance material. 

If early purchase of land required cannot be made, the 
President is empowered to take over such lands and to de- 
termine a just compensation for the same. No railroads 
can be built under this act in the District of Columbia, 
without approval of Congress. The act carries an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000. 

Public, No. 141; approved, April 29, 1918. 

Authorizing the extension of a spur track across First 8t., 
N. E., in the city of Washington, to the buildings of the 
field medical supply depot. 

Public, No. 144; approved, May 9, 1918. 

Amending the naturalization laws. 

Section 4 of the existing law was amended by adding 
seven new subdivisions. 

The first sets forth the conditions under which Filipinos, 
aliens, and Porto Ricans, having certain army, navy, or 
shipping service, may be admitted to citizenship without 
proof of residence. 

By the second addition to the section, an alien seaman, 
after filing his declaration, shall be protected as a citizen 
while serving on American vessels. 

The third subdivision authorizes the education of appli- 
cants in citizenship responsibilities. 

Fourthly, aliens who resided within the United States 
for five years prior to July 1, 1914, and were on that date 
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otherwise qualified, may be accepted as citizens without 
making the preliminary declaration of intention. 

The fifth addition forbids the granting of citizenship to 
natives, citizens, or subjects of an enemy country, unless, 
with certain exceptions, their intention was declared not 
less than two nor more than seven years before the begin- 
ning of the war. Ninety days’ notice is required for a hear- 
ing on a petition, and no final action shall be taken except 
in open court. The President, upon investigation and 
favorable report by the Department of Justice, may make 
exemptions for loyalty. The sum of $400,000 is appro- 
priated for carrying the provisions of this section into 
effect. 

Sixthly, a citizen of the United States who shall be 
deemed to have lost his citizenship by reason of any oath 
or obligation taken by him for the purpose of serving with 
the allies, may resume his citizenship by taking the oath of 
allegiance to the United States before a proper court or 
any United States consul. 

Finally, proof of continuous residence is not required of 
any person serving in the military or naval forces during 
the war, but his petition for naturalization must be sup- 
ported by two credible witnesses, citizens of this country, 
identifying the petitioner as the person named in the cer- 
tificate of discharge. 

This act also repeals sections 2166 and 2174 of the Re- 
vised Statutes; chapter 165 of the laws of 1894; chapter 
130 of the laws of 1914; and part of section 3 of an act 
approved June 25, 1910. . 

Certificates of naturalization, granted by competent 
courts before December 31, 1918, upon petitions filed prior 
to January 31, 1918, following declarations filed before Sep- 
tember 27, 1906, are validated by the final section of this 
act. 


Public, No. 145; approved, May 10, 1918. 


Authorizing the President during the existing emergency to 
sell war supplies, ete. 


These sales are allowed to persons, partnerships, corpora- 
tions, or to any of the allied governments. 


Public, No. 147; approved, May 11, 1918. 

Amending the act of March 3, 1913, requlating the officer- 
ing and manning of vessels subject to the inspection 
laws. 

The amendment prescribes the minimum number of 
licensed officers and crew (including lifeboat men), to be 
in service on vessels; makes some changes in certificates of 
inspection; provides for a record of minimum deck officers: 
and places a limitation on the watch duty of deck officers. 


Public, No. 148; approved, May 14, 1918. 


Fixing the age limits for admission of candidates to the 
Naval Academy. 


By this act the age of admission was placed at not less 
than sixteen nor more than twenty. 


Public, No. 149; approved, May 16, 1918. 


Authorizing the President 


to provide housing for war 
needs, 


For the purpose of providing housing, local transporta- 
tion, ete., for workers engaged in arsenals and navy yards 
and in industries necessary for the national defense, and 
for employees in the District of Columbia, the President is 
empowered: (a@) To purchase, lease, construct, requisition, 
or condemn houses and other community utilities; (bh) to 
acquire in like manner improved or unimproved land, ex- 
cepting colleges, museums, libraries, state or municipal 
buildings, and the furnishings in private dwellings, unless 
deemed necessary by a judge of the circuit or district court 
on proper petition; (c) to equip, manage, alter, rent, ex- 
change, sell, ete., such properties and utilities; (d) to aid 
in providing, equipping, managing, and maintaining such 
buildings and utilities by loans made exclusively to Ameri- 
ean citizens and at a rate not less than five per cent., prop- 
erly secured; (¢) to take possession of, alter, repair, and 
improve for living purposes, all houses on square 633, ex- 
cept the Maltby Building, together with any other unoccu- 


pied houses owned by the government in the District of 
Columbia. Houses erected under authority of this act shall 
be of temporary character, unless the interests of the gov- 
ernment require buildings of permanent character. For 
carrying out the provisions of the act the sum of $60,- 
000,000 is appropriated, of which amount not more than 
$10,000,000 shall be expended in the District of Columbia. 


Public, No. 150; approved, May 16, 1918. 
Amending the espionage act of June 15, 1917. 

Section 3 of the above act is amended by providing pun- 
ishment by fine of not more than $10,000, or imprisonment 
for not more than twenty years, of anyone guilty of mak- 
ing false statements to interfere with the success of the 
national forces, of obstructing the sale of government bonds, 
of inciting disloyalty or mutiny, of obstructing enlistments, 
of abusing in speech or print the government, its armed 
forces, flag, or uniform; of uttering contempt of the form 
of government or its constitution; of provoking resistance 
to the authorities of the country, of promoting or support- 
ing the cause of its enemies, of displaying an enemy flag, 
of crippling the production of war essentials, or of advo- 
cating prohibited acts. Any federal employee committing 
any of these disloyal acts shall be at once dismissed from 
the service. 

Title XII of the same act is amended by adding thereto 
another section providing that mail addressed to persons 
violating this act, shall be returned to the sender. 

Public, No. 29; approved, May 16, 1918. 

Providing for the calling into service of certain classes reg- 
istered under the army emergency increase act of May 
18, 1917. 

The terms of this resolution gave the President power to 
call into immediate service the quota of registrants in any 
class, except those exempt from draft; also, to call into im- 
mediate service skilled experts in industry or agriculture. 

Public, No. 151; approved, May 20, 1918. 

Amending the act creating the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 

This act amends existing laws by limiting the fees to be 
paid attorneys and claim agents in the preparation of 


necessary papers or the adjudication of claims; and it con- 
fers administrative powers on the director. 

Public, No. 152; approved, May 20, 1918. 

Authorizing the President to consolidate executive bureaus, 
agencies, and offices, in the interest of economy and 

+ efficiency. 

The authority granted under this law is limited to acts 
affecting the conduct of the war, and is to continue in effect 
during the war and for six months after its termination. 
The President is further authorized to establish an agency 
for entire control over the production of aeroplanes, aero- 
plane engines, and aircraft equipment. 


Public, No. 30; approved, May 20, 1918. 

Providing for the registration for military service, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the army emergency in- 
crease act of May 18, 1917. 

It provides that all male citizens of the United States 
and all male persons residing here, who have attained the 
age of twenty-one since June 5, 1918, or on or before the 
day or days set for registration, and who are not exempt 
under the law, shall be subject to registration. Those reg- 
istered shall be placed at the bottom of the list. Divinity 
and medical students are made exempt from the selective 
draft. 


Public, No. 153; approved, May 22, 1918. 
Authorizing national banks to subscribe to the American 
National Red Cross. 
Public, No. 154; approved, May 22, 1918. 
Preventing, in time of war, departure from or entry into 
the United States contrary to the public safety. 
This act makes it unlawful for aliens to enter or depart 
from the country, except under prescribed regulations; for- 
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bids the transporting of prohibited persons, the making 
of false applications for permits, the furnishing or using 
of false permits, the using of permits of other persons, or 
the forging of permits. Passports are required for all 
entries and departures of citizens. The provisions of the 
act extend to the Canal Zone and to all territory subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States. 


Public, No. 156; approved, May 23, 1918. 

Amending an act providing for the discontinuance of the 
use as dwellings of buildings situated in the alleys of 
the District of Columbia. 

This amendment postpones, until one year after the end 


of the war, the prohibition of alley dwellings in the District 
of Columbia. 


Public, No. 157; approved, May 23, 1918. 


Prohibiting the sale, manufacture, and importation of in- 
toxicating liquors in Hawaii during the war. 

The act permits the use of intoxicating liquors for me- 
chanical, scientific, sacramental, or medicinal purposes. 
The repeal of the law may be submitted to a vote within 
two years after the conclusion of peace. 


Public, No. 158; approved, May 25, 1918. 
Amending the national defense act. 


Section 15 of the national defense act, as amended, au- 
thorizes the appointment of one army chaplain, not more 
than forty-five years of age and duly accredited by some re- 
ligious organization, for each 1,200 officers and men in all 
branches of the military establishment, provided there shall 
be assigned at least one chaplain for each regiment of cav- 
alry, infantry, field artillery, and engineers. 


Public, No. 31; approved, May 31, 1918. 
Preventing rent profiteering in the District of Columbia. 
This resolution places restrictions on compulsory dis- 
possession of real estate tenants, including renters of apart- 


ments and rooms, in the District of Columbia during the 
period of the war. 

Public, No. 164; approved, June 4, 1918. 
Supplying appropriations for additional urgent deficiencies. 

Among the appropriations supplied by this act for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1918, on account of war expenses, 
ete., there is an item of $60,000 for carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act for housing for war needs, approved, May 
16. The President is authorized to create a housing cor- 
poration, having a capital stock not to exceed that amount. 

Other appropriations are for the: Department of State, 
$375,000; War Department, $1,364,175; Military Establish- 
ment, medical department, $33,000,000; State, War, and 
Navy buildings, including the temporary office buildings, 
$1,210,106.25; Navy Department, $207,500; Naval Estab- 
lishment, $21,407,000. 


Public, No. 165; approved, June 7, 1918. 


Requiring numbering and recording of undocumented ves- 
sels. 


The act excepts public vessels and vessels not exceeding 
sixteen feet in length. 

Public, No. 166; approved, June 10, 1918. 

Providing for appeals from decisions of boards of local in- 
spectors of ressels. 

Public, No. 174; approved, June 20, 1918. 

Authorizing aids to navigation and for other works in the 
Lighthouse Service. 

The act provides for the construction, purchase, and 
equipment of lighthouse tenders and light vessels at a cost 
not to exceed $760,000, and extends and improves the ser- 
vice of the various lighthouse districts. 

Public, No. 175; approved, June 25, 1918. 

Amending the Bureau of War Risk Insurance act. 

The second subdivision of section 22 is amended to in- 

elude parents through adoption. 


Four new sections are added to Article I, providing pun- 
ishment for fraudulently receiving money, making payments 
under Articles II, III, and IV not assignable, taxable, nor 
subject to claims for debt other than claims of the United 
States; and barring payment of insurance and compensa- 
tion to persons dismissed from service on the grounds of 
being alien enemies, conscientious objectors, deserters, dis- 
loyal, or for persistent misconduct. 

Section 200 is amended to include all enlisted men, ex- 
cepting those in the insular service. 

Section 201 is amended, making the monthly allotment 
fifteen dollars. But the allotment to a wife living separate 
and apart from her husband under court order, or to an 
illegitimate child, to whose support the father has been 
judicially ordered to contribute, shall not exceed the amount 
fixed in the order or decree of court. A former wife di- 
vorced who has not remarried and to whom alimony has 
been decreed, shall be entitled, in lieu of a compulsory allot- 
ment, a family allowance as provided for by the act. 

Section 203 is amended, providing for the deposit of un- 
allotted portion of pay to the credit of the enlisted man, the 
interest rate to be the same as that of government bonds 
for the same period. 

The amendments to sections 204 and 206 specify the fam- 
ily allowances that are allowed under the law. 

Section 210 is amended in respect to the certification of 
allotments and the investigation to be made by the com- 
missioner before an allowance has been made. 

Sections 300, 301 and 302 are amended in the provision 
made for the payment of death and disability allowances. 

Section 311 of the former act is repealed. 

Section 312, as amended, provides that no compensation 
shall be paid if the person is receiving service or retirement 
pay, and compensation to female nurses shall be in lieu of 
that granted by the act giving compensation to employees 
injured in the performance of duty. 

The amendment to section 313 provides that in case of 
injury or death caused by persons other than the United 
States, the director may require the beneficiary or condi- 
tional beneficiary to assign the action to the United States 
for prosecution, if that seems to be for the best interests 
of the beneficiary. 

Under the amendment to section 401, insurance must be 
applied for within 120 days after enlistment; those actually 
in service are allowed the same time in which to make this 
application. Persons in service disabled or dying without 
having applied for insurance, if the period of 120 days has 
not expired, shall be deemed to have applied for insurance 
and monthly payments of twenty-five dollars for 240 months 
shall be paid. 

The amendments to section 402 concern the form of poli- 
cies and their payment. 


Public, No. 178; approved, June 27, 1918. 
Vocational rehabilitation act. 


This act provides for the vocational rehabilitation and 
return to civil life of disabled persons discharged from the 
military or naval forces of the United States. The act 
delegates to the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
the responsibility of re-educating the disabled men in some 
useful employment, and provides for a plan of co-operation 
between the Federal Board and the Surgeon-General’s office 
covering the work in the hospitals, in order that the men 
may have the advantage of a continuous and co-ordinated 
plan. It is provided that there shall be full and complete 
co-operation of the several government offices concerned with 
the future welfare of the discharged men, including the 
medical and surgical services of the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the 
labor exchanges in the Department of Labor, and the Fed- 
eral Board. An appropriation of $2,000,000 is made for 
the purposes of this act. 


Public, No. 179; approved, June 27, 1918. 
Military Academy appropriations. 
The total was $2,589,846.25. 
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Public, No. 34; approved, June 29, 1918. 


Authorizing the readmission to the United States of cer- 
tain aliens who have been conscripted or have volun- 
teered for service with the military forces of the coun- 
try or cobelligerent forces. 


Public, No. 181; approved, July 1, 1918. 

Sundry civil expenses appropriations for year ending June 
80, 1919. 

The total amount appropriated by this act was $2,019,- 
654,470.07. Some of the items are: National Defense, 
$50,000,000; Department of State, for the Interallied Com- 
mittee for the Re-education of War Cripples, $6,000; Alien 
Property Custodian, $900,000; Committee on Public Infor- 
mation, $1,250,000; Council of National Defense, $400,000; 
Federal Trade Commission, $1,677,540; Food Administra- 
tion, $7,500,000; Fuel Administration, $3,500,000; National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, $200,000; Shipping 
Board, $1,807,718,500; War Industries Board, $1,150,000; 
War Trade Board, $3,500,000; armories and arsenals, 
$6,285,390; National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
$4,635,150; Bureau of Mines, $2,995,285; Department of 
Justice, $1,550,332.50, of which the sum of $1,000,000 was 
specified for the detection and prosecution of crimes against 
the United States; War Emergency Services, $7,085,000, 
etc. 


Public, No. 182; approved, July 1, 1918. 
Naval service appropriations for year ending June 30, 
919. 


This act carries $1,573,468,415, the largest credit ever 
granted to the navy in a single measure. The act further 
authorized a permanent increase in the enlisted strength of 
the navy from 87,000 to 131,485, and a temporary increase 
to 181,485. The enlisted strength of the Marine Corps was 
temporarily increased from 17,400 to 75,500. 


Public, No. 183; approved, July 2, 1918. 


Amending sections 4402, 4404, and 4414 of the Revised 
Statutes. 

These concern the steamboat-inspection service, and the 
appointment, pay, and duties of a supervising inspector gen- 
eral, a deputy, eleven supervising inspectors, and a number 
of inspectors of hulls and boilers. 


Public, No. 184; approved, July 2, 1918. 
Pensions appropriations. 

For army and navy pensions, for invalids, widows, minor 
children, and dependent relatives, and other pensioners now 
on the rolls or who may hereafter be placed thereon, the 
sum of $220,000,000 is appropriated; for fees and expenses 
of examining surgeons, $50,000. 


Public, No. 188; approved, July 3, 1918. 
Legislative, executive, and judicial appropriations. 

The amount carried by this measure was $69,937,863.25. 
Some of the items in large part due to war expenses are: 
Department of State, $429,960; Treasury Department, 
$27,440,353.50; War Department, $19,214,130; Navy De- 
partment, $1,970,304. 


Public, No. 189; approved, July 8, 1918. 
Fortifications appropriations. 

The total amount of appropriations authorized by this 
measure was $2,814,348,267.85. The largest items were 
$8,000,000 for eight aviation stations in connection with 
seacoast defenses; $500,000,000 for mountain, field, and 
siege cannon; $729,731,295 for additional contracts; $2,000,- 
000,000 for ammunition, and additional contracts author- 
ized to the amount of $1,793,734,550. 


Public, No. 190; approved, July 8, 1918. 
Providing for the protection of the uniform of friendly 
nations. 
This act provides punishment for the unauthorized wear- 
ing of any uniform, decoration, or regalia of friendly na- 


tions, or any uniform, etc., so nearly resembling the same 
as to deceive. 


Public, No. 191; approved, July 8, 1918. 
Deficiencies Appropriation for War Expenses. 

This measure carried a total of $995,000,000, largely 
for clothing for the army and housing accommodations for 
war workers. The housing item was placed at $100,000,- 
000, an increase of $40,000,000 appropriated over the 
amount fixed by the act of May 16; the Military Establish- 
ment, including accounts provided for the year 1917, 
$959,540,996, most of which amount was for the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


Public, No. 36; approved, July 8, 1918. 
Making appropriations for certain necessary operations of 
the government and of the District of Columbia, for 
July and August, 1918. 


By this resolution the appropriations of the last fiscal 
year, so far as they relate to the support of the Army, the 
Department of Agriculture, including food production oper- 
ations, and of the District of Columbia, are continued 
throughout July and August. 


Public, No. 192; approved, July 9, 1918. 
Fourth Liberty Loan act. 


This act authorized an increase of $8,000,000,000 in the 
issue of bonds, and raised from $5,500,000,000 to $7,000,- 
000,000 the authorized amount of loans to the Allies. The 
amount of bonds offered under this authorization was 
$6,000,000,000, paying four and one-quarter per cent., ma- 
turing on October 15, 1938, and redeemable on and after 
October 15, 1933. Principal and interest of the Fourth 
Loan enjoyed the same tax exemptions as the second and 
third loans. See Public, No. 217, for an additional exemp- 
tion provided by that act. 


Public, No. 193; approved, July 9, 1918. 

Army appropriations for year ending June 30, 1919. 

This act carried appropriations approximating $12,000,- 
000,000. It further provides for the organization of a 
Slavic Legion from specified races, residents but not citizens 
of the United States (chapter 1); amends existing laws 
relating to the award of medals of honor, distinguished 
service crosses and medals, etc. (chapter I); creates a 
Nurse Corps as part of the Medical Department (chapter 
V); amends the act providing for the settlement of claims 
of enlisted men for loss of private property (chapter VI) ; 
it makes provision for the care and treatment of aliens in 
the country’s service, discharged on account of disability 
(chapter VIII); amends the articles of war relating to 
suspension of sentences, their execution or remission, the 
making of false returns, and the disposition of the effects 
of deceased persons (chapter X); provides for the registra- 
tion and drafting of aliens, and the exemption of neutral 
aliens under forfeiture of future citizenship (chapter XII) ; 
places the age limit for volunteer duty in the staff corps be- 
tween forty-one and fifty-five (chapter XIII); prohibits 
prostitution near cantonments (chapter XIV), ete. 


The act also creates an Interdepartmental Social Hygiene 
Board (chapter XV), providing for an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 annually for two years, to be paid to the states 
for the use of their respective boards or departments of 
health in the control of social diseases; this sum is to be 
allotted to each state in proportion to its population, and 
allotment is conditioned upon the appropriation by the state 
of an equal amount, except for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1919. The sum of $400,000 annually for two years is 
also appropriated for use in the control of such diseases by 
institutions or organizations approved by the board. 


The act further provides for the organization of an Air- 
craft Production Corporation, with a capital stock of $100,- 
000,000 (chapter XVI); amends the national defense act 
respecting Medical Reserve officers, the filling of vacancies 
in the grade of second lieutenant, the pay of retired colonels 
on active duty and of certain enlisted men, the Regular 
Army Reserves, the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
the Enlisted Reserve Corps (chapter XVII); grants the 
President unlimited authority to increase the army by calls 
under the draft law (chapter XXI); increases the number 
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of cadets to be appointed to the Military Academy (chapter 
XXII); forbids the use of time-measuring devices in gov- 
ernment work (chapter XXIII); and provides for the con- 
demnation of property for use in generating electric energy 
(chapter XXIV). 


Public, No. 194; approved, July 10, 1918. 

Equipping the United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., 
for the manufacture of government supplies, and pro- 
viding for the compensation of prisoners for their labor. 

The act appropriates $650,000 for the purchase of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of cotton fabrics and for addi- 
tional land to be acquired for farming. The products of 
the agricultural development and the articles manufactured 
shall be utilized in the penitentiary or be sold to the gov- 
ernment at current market prices, and the receipts credited 
to the working fund. The inmates or their dependents are 
to be paid for their labor under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Attorney General. 


Public, No. 195; approved, July 11, 1918. 
Amending the war risk insurance act. 


A new section is added to the war risk insurance act 
providing that, when vessels of foreign friendly flags, or 
their masters, oflicers, crews, or shippers, or importers in 
such vessels, are unable to secure adequate war risk insur- 
ance on reasonable terms, the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance is authorized to insure such vessels, their freight, per- 
sonal effects, etc., against the risks of war when the vessels 
are chartered or operated by the Shipping Board, as well 
as the cargoes to be shipped in such vessels, whether or not 
they are chartered. At the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the bureau is also authorized to issue insur- 
ance in the above circumstances for the protection of mas- 
ters, officers, and crew against loss of life or personal in- 
jury, and to make compensation to them during detention 
following capture. 

Public, No. 198; approved, July 15, 1918. 

Amending the shipping act of September 7, 1916. 

Section 1 of the shipping act is amended by giving fur- 
ther definitions of the terms, “vessel” and “ documented 
under the laws of the United States.” 

Section 2, as amended, describes alien ownership of con- 
trolling interest in corporations. 

The amendments to section 9 provide that foreign-built 
vessels admitted to American registry, vessels owned, char- 
tered, or leased by any corporation in which the United 
States is a stockholder, and vessels sold, leased, or char- 
tered to any citizen of the country, may engage in coast- 
wise trade. No such vessel, without the approval of the 
board, shall be transferred to a foreign registry or flag, or 
sold; nor, except under prescribed regulations, be char- 
tered or leased. No vessel documented under the laws of 
the United States shall be sold to a foreigner, unless first 
offered to the board. 

New sections are added to the act, making it unlawful to 
transfer an American ship to foreign registry; to sell, mort- 
gage, or lease an American ship, shipyard, or dry dock to 
any one not a citizen; to construct a vessel before the end 
of the war for any other than a citizen; to vest controlling 
interests in ships or yards in foreigners; or to cause an 


undocumented American-built vessel to depart from the 
country. 


Public, No. 38; approved, July 16, 1918. 


Authorizing the President, in time of war, to supervise or 
take possession and assume control of any telegraph, 
telephone, marine cable, or radio system, or any part 
thereof, and to operate the same in such manner as may 
be needful or desirable for the duration of the war, and 
to provide just compensation therefor. 


The compensation provided for is to be determined by 
the President; if this amount is unsatisfactory, the person 
entitled to payment is to receive seventy-five per cent. of 
the amount determined upon, and he shall be entitled to sue 
for the recovery of any further sum. 





Public, No. 200; approved, July 18, 1918. 
River and harbor appropriations. 


Besides authorizing appropriations in the sum of $23,- 
771,900, for the construction, completion, repair, and pre- 
servation of public works, this measure placed certain re- 
strictions on work done under private contract, gave the 
government immediate possession of lands condemned for 
public works, directs the Chief of Engineers to make annual 
report on terminal and transfer facilities, and modifies ex- 
isting contracts. 


Public, No. 201; approved, July 18, 1918. 
Providing for the appointment of a commission to standard- 
ize screw threads. 
The standard adopted by this commission shall be used in 


all manufacturing plants under the control of the Army and 
Navy Departments. 


Public, No. 202; approved, July 18, 1918. 


Conferring on the President power to prescribe charter and 
freight rates, and to requisition vessels. 


The President was given, for the period of the war and 
for nine months thereafter, almost plenary powers over the 
entire shipping industry of the country from the standpoint 
of operation. This act, taken in connection with the ship- 
ping act and its amendments, authorized the President dur- 
ing the war to take over and run the shipping agencies of 
the country and to prescribe the rates and other conditions 
to be observed by such undertakings. 


Public, No. 206; approved, July 30, 1918. 


Repealing the act incorporating the National German- 
American Alliance. 


Public, No. 209; approved, August 31, 1918. 
Authorizing the importation without payment of duty of 
clothing, medicines, hospital supplies, etc., for the 
American National Red Cross, to be donated or used by 
it for the benefit of the forces of the United States or 
its allies, or for the relief of the civilian population 
of these countries. 


Public, No. 210; approved, August 31, 1918. 


The Man Power act, amending the army emergency increase 
act of May 18, 1917. 


This act extended the period of liability to the draft so as 
to include all between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
and empowered the President to draft such persons liable 
to military service in such sequence of ages and at such 
time or times as he may prescribe. It further provided for 
the registration of all persons between these ages, excepting 
those in armed service, those previously registered, and the 
diplomatic and consular officrs of foreign countries. The 
draft was extended to the Navy and Marine Corps, and ‘it 
provided for the allotment of men for those services. Sol- 
diers, regardless of age and existing laws, were made eligi- 
ble for commissions and admission to officers’ schools. The 
Secretary of War was authorized, under specified condi- 
tions, to send soldiers between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one to educational institutions at public expense 
(the Students’ Army Training Corps). Finally, the act 
alowed officers and cadets at the Military Academy to ob- 
tain uniforms and equipment from the government at cost. 


Public, No. 39; approved, August 31, 1918. 
Making appropriations for certain necessary operations of 
the government for September, 1918. 
This resolution continuec the appropriations made for 
= of July and August, by resolution of July 8, 
Public, No. 40; approved, September 12, 1918. 
Authorizing the President to establish zones in which in- 
towicating liquors may not be sold, manufactured, or 
distributed. 


These prohibitory zones were to be established by this 
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act about coal mines, munition factories, shipbuilding 
plants, etc., whenever it was deemed necessary or advisable. 


Public, No. 41; approved, September 13, 1918. 
Amending section 8 of the amendment to the act authorizing 
the President to increase temporarily the military es- 
tablishment, approved May 18, 1917. 


This places a restriction on the relinquishment of any 
public-land entry by soldiers under the age of twenty-one, 
making any relinquishment invalid unless executed after 
the entryman shall have actually resided upon and culti- 
vated the land, in the case of a homestead entry, for at least 
six months; and in the case of an entry made under other 
than the homestead laws, after the entryman shall have 
complied with the provisions of the governing law, for at 
least one year. 


Public, No. 217; approved, September 24, 1918. 
Supplementing the Second Liberty Bond act, as amended. 

This act provided a special exemption to purchases of 
bonds of the fourth loan, by exempting the interest on 
$30,000 of these bonds in the hands of one holder from sur- 
taxes, excess-profits and war-profits taxes until two years 
after the end of the war. Subscriber for $30,000 of these 
bonds, if he still holds them when he makes his tax return, 
is also entitled to a similar exemption upon the income 
from $45,000 of the second and third loans. Holders of 
less than $30,000 of the fourth loan are entitled to exemp- 
tion of earlier bonds in like proportion. The amount of 
war savings certificates to be issued was increased by this 
act from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. This act also 
provides arrangements with foreign countries to stabilize 
foreign exchange; amends the Trading with the Enemy Act 
in the regulation of foreign exchange, coin exports, property 
transfers, etc.; and amends section 5200 of the Revised 
Statutes relating to national banks so as not to include 


paper with Liberty Bonds as collateral in the liabilities for 
money borrowed. 


Public, No. 219; approved, October 1, 1918. 


Agricultural Department appropriations for year ending 
June 30, 1919. 


The total carried by this bill was $27,875,353. 


Public, No. 42; approved, October 1, 1918. 

To aid in combating “ Spanish influenza” and other com- 
municable diseases. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 was made to aid states in 
combating influenza and other communicable diseases, and 
the co-operation of the medical departments of the army 
and navy with the Public Health Service was provided for. 


Publie, No. 43; approved, October 1, 1918. 
Making appropriations for necessary operations of the gov- 
ernment for October, 1918. 
This resolution continued the appropriations made for 


the months of July and August, by resolution of July 8, 
1918. 


Public, No. 220; approved, October 5, 1918. 


Providing further for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving the supply, and 
controlling the distribution of those ores, metals, and 
minerals, which have formerly been largely imported, 
or of which there is or may be an inadequate supply. 

The President is given authority to purchase or enter 
into contracts for the purchase, sale, or production of neces- 
sary minerals, ores, and metals; to requisition the same; 
and to form one or more operating corporations, the capi- 
tal stock of all such corporations not to aggregate more 
than the appropriation of $50,000,000 made by the act for 
this purpose. 


Public, No. 221; approved, October 16, 1918. 


An act to exclude and expel from the United States aliens 
who are members of the anarchistic and similar classes. 


The classes to be excluded under this law are designated, 


deportation after entry is provided for, and the punish- 
ment for returning after deportation is fixed at a maximum 
imprisonment of five years and deportation following the 
prison term. 


Public, No. 223; approved, October 17, 1918. 
Authorizing the purchase from the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts of a large dry dock and appurtenant lands. 


An appropriation of $4,550,000 is made for the purchase 
of a dry dock at Boston, Mass. 


Public, No. 44; approved, October 19, 1918. 

Authorizing the readmission to the United States of cer- 
tain aliens who have been conscripted or have volun- 
teered for service with the military forces of the 
United States or cobelligerent forces. 

This act permits readmission, within two years after the 
war, of such persons indicated in the above title who would 
otherwise be excluded under section 3 of the immigration 
act of February 5, 1917. 


Public, No. 228; approved, October 23, 1918. 
Amending section 35 of the Criminal Code. 


This measure provides for the punishment of those guilty 
of presenting false claims against the government or any 
corporation in which the United States is a stockholder, of 
using false vouchers, of stealing government property, of 
conspiring to defraud the government, of receiving a false 
receipt for military or naval property, or for fraudulently 
delivering a receipt for arms, ammunition, provisions, 
clothing, ete., a fine of not more than $10,000, or a prison 
sentence of not more than years, or both; for those 
guilty of unlawfully purchasing arms, stores, equipment, 
ete., from persons subject to military or naval law, shall be 
fined not more than $500 or imprisoned not more than two 
years, or both. 


Public, No. 45; approved, October 27, 1918. 

Establishing a reserve of the Public Health Service. 

Commissions, for a period of five years, as officers in the 
said reserve, shall be given by the President after examina- 
tion, but the officers commissioned shall not have rank above 
that of assistant surgeon general, and they shall be sub- 
ject to call to active duty by the Surgeon General. 

Public, No. 230; approved, October 30, 1918. 

Providing for the protection of the users of the telephone 
and telegraph service and the properties and funds be- 
longing thereto, during government operation and con- 
-trol. 

Unauthorized interference with the telephone and tele- 
graph service, the embezzlement and destruction of property 
belonging to any system under government control, the re- 
ceiving of stolen property, etc., are made punishable by fine 
or imprisonment, or both. 

Public, No. 231; approved, October 30, 1918. 

Authorizing the construction of a building for the Public 
Health Service in the city of Washington, D. C. 

The limit of cost set by the act for this building and the 


enlargement of the animal house connected with the Hy- 
cienic Laboratory, is $250,000. 


Public, No. 46; approved, November 1, 1918. 

Making appropriations for necessary operations of the gov- 
ernment for November, 1918. 

This resolution continued the appropriations made for 
July and August, by resolution of July 8, 1918. 

Public, No. 232; approved, November 4, 1918. 

Providing for enlistments in the National Guard of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Enlistments in the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia during the war are authorized with special pro- 
visions made to the effect that liability to service in the 
army or navy shall not be affected, and that enlistments in 
the special class shall be for the period of the war and for 
a period not exceeding three months thereafter. 
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Public, No. 233; approved, November 4, 1918. 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1919. 

Appropriations to the amount of $2,487,003,912.41 were 
made by this act, on account of war expenses, etc., and con- 
tracts were authorized aggregating much more than that 
sum. The Shipping Board was granted authority to enter 
into contracts to the amount of $34,662,500; the War In- 
dustries Board was given $2,000,000; the War Department, 
$4,000,000 for military posts, and for armories and arsen- 
als, $1,298,000; the Military Establishment, $5,868,837,- 
238, the greater portion of which was given to the Quarter- 
master Corps for carrying out additional contracts author- 
ized; and the Naval Establishment, $108,361,675.53. 

Public, No. 239; approved, November 7, 1918. 
Transferring jurisdiction and control, for the period of the 

war, over the Southern Branch of the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers to the Secretary of 
War, for army hospital purposes. 

This home is located at Hampton, Va. 

Public, No. 243; approved, November 21, 
Enabling the Secretary of 


1918. 
Agriculture to carry out, 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of 
the act, approved August 10, 1917, providing for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agricul- 
ture and facilitating the distribution of agricultural 
products. 


during 


Third Session, December 


Public, No. 246; approved, January 7, 1919. 

Providing transportation from the District of Columbia of 
governmental employees whose services no longer are 
required. 

This applied to employees receiving not more than $1,400 

a year or less than $100 a month, who came into the Dis- 

trict of Columbia after April 6, 1917, and whose employ- 

ment was terminated between November 11, 1918, and Feb- 

ruary 20, 1919. 

Public, No. 247; 

Providing for 

cers of the 


1919. 


temporary promotion of commissioned offi- 
Marine Corps serving with the army. 

Such officers of the Marine Corps shal) be eligible for 
temporary promotion to higher grades, in the same manner 
as officers of the Regular Army, without prejudice to their 
permanent and lineal standing in the Marine Corps; the 
temporary promotions to continue only while such officers 
are detached for duty with the army. 

Public, No. 248; approved, January 12, 


Providing for the purchase of uniforms, ~ccouterments, and 
equipment by officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, and midshipmen at the Naval Academy 
from the government at cost. 

Public, No. 253; approved, February 4, 1919. 

An act to provide for the award of medals of honor, distin- 
guished-service medals, and Navy crosses, and for other 
purposes. ; 

The President is authorized by this act to present, in the 
name of Congress, medals of honor to men in naval service 
for conspicuous gallantry in actual conflict; and to present 
(but not in the name of Congress) distinguished-service 
medals for exceptionally meritorious service in the Navy, 
since April 6, 1917; and a Navy cross for extraordinary 
heroism in naval service from the same date. The pay of 
each person to whom any of these awards has been made is 
increased two dollars per month for each award. The act 
also provides for awards in case of death, and limits the 
period in which all awards may be given to five years after 
the act justifying the award. 

Public, No. 254; approved, February 24, 1919. 

Revenue act of 1918. 


; approved, January 12, 


1919. 


This act is too lengthy and its provisions too numerous 
to make a full summary of it. Very few have escaped a 


This was an emergency food-production measure, carry- 
ing appropriations of over $11,000,000. For the prevention, 
control, and eradication of diseases and pests of live stock, 
the enlargement of live-stock production, and the conserva- 
tion and utilization of meat, poultry, dairy, and other ani- 
mal products, the sum of $1,058,975 was appropriated; for 
procuring, storing, and furnishing seeds, former appropria- 
tions amounting to $6,500,000 were made available; for the 
prevention, control, and eradication of insects and plant 
diseases, and the conservation and utilization of plant prod- 
ucts, the sum of $811,300; for increasing food production 
and eliminating waste, and promoting conservation of food 
by education and demonstration, $6,100,000; the sum of 
$1,955,608 was appropriated for gathering and distribut- 
ing information as to markets, for the conservation of food, 
the inspection of perishable products, ete.; and $1,105,980 
for miscellaneous items, including the salaries of assistant 
secretaries, crop estimating, aiding state agencies in sup- 
plying farm labor, ete 

This act, also, is known as the war-prohibition measure. 
Under its terms, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
beverages was made unlawful after June 30, 1919, until the 
demobilization of the American troops. The use of grains, 
cereals, fruits, ete., for making beverages was prohibited 
after May 1, 1919, until the end of the war. [Under ad- 
ministrative order, the brewing of malt beverages ceased on 
December 1, 1918.] 


2, 1918, to March 4, 1919 


closer familiarity which almost daily contact with its oper- 
ation has brought about. Only a general description of it 
can here be attempted. 

Title I defines the general terms used in the act. 

Title II treats of the income tax and its various ramifica- 
tions. Its general provisions, the taxes levied against indi- 
viduals and corporations, and the administrative provisions 
for the payment and collection of the taxes are described. 

Title III levies and provides for the payment of war- 
profits and excess-profits tax. 

Title IV describes the estate tax and gives the rates im- 
posed on transfers of estates. 

Title V imposes certain taxes on transportation and other 
facilities (such as express shipments, telegraph and tele- 
phone messages, etc.), and on insurance. 

Title VI lays certain taxes on beverages. 

Title VII provides for the payment of tax levied on 
cigars, tobacco and manufactures thereof. 

Title VIII is concerned with the tax on admissions to 
theatres and other places of amusement, and on club dues. 
Title IX enumerates the many excise, or luxury, taxes. 

Title X sets forth the special taxes to be paid by cor- 
porations and other business concerns. 

Title XI imposes stamp taxes and annexes a schedule of 
the articles subject to this tax. 

Title XII places an excise tax of ten per cent. on the net 
profits of business using prohibited child labor. 

Title XIII gives the general administrative provisions of 
the act. 

Title XIV deals with its general provisions, such as the 
repeal and amendment of certain conflicting laws, ete. See- 
tion 1406 provides for the payment of $60 to persons in 
active armed service during the war who have been dis- 
charged under honorable conditions. 

Public, No. 272; approved, February 25, 1919. 

Amending the war risk insurance act. 


A new paragraph is added to section 210 of article II 
providing that when an existing award is modified no re- 
imbursement from the person receiving the allowance shall 
be required except where it is shown that such person does 
not bear the relationship to the enlisted man required by 
the act, or in cases of fraud. 

Public, No. 273; approved, February 25, 1919. 

Extending provisions of the homestead laws. 
The privileges of soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, and 
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officers, heretofore granted in homestead entries, are ex- 
tended to those in service on the Mexican border or during 
the war with Germany. (See Public, No. 32, above.) 


Public, No. 274; approved, February 25, 1919. 
Providing for relief of European population. 

An appropriation of $100,000,000 is made by this act for 
furnishing, transporting, and distributing supplies for the 
relief of such populations in Europe and elsewhere, outside 
of Germany, German-Austria, H , Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key, as the President may determine upon as necessary. 
Armenians, Syrians, Greeks and other peoples of Asia 
Minor, formerly subjects of Turkey, are not excluded from 
relief under the act. 


Public, No. 275; approved, February 25, 1919. 
Second deficiency appropriation act, 1919. 

The appropriations under this act were made to 
supply deficiencies for the year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for prior fiscal years. Some of the amounts chargeable in 
large measure to war expenses are: Treasury Department, 
for additional employees in the office of Auditor for War 
Department, $100,000; War Department, temporary em- 

loyees, $5,000,000; Navy Department, $324,614.84; Naval 
Establishment, $277 277,221.36. 

By the repealing sections of this act the following appro- 
priations and authorizations were recovered: Military Es- 
tablishment, $15,046,864,419.40; Naval Establishment, 
$365,36 1,866.98. 


Public, No. 276; approved, February 25, 1919. 
Pensions appropriations. 

For the fiseal year ending June 30, 1920, the sum of 
$215,000,000 is made available for army and navy pensions. 


An additional appropriation of $30,000 is made for fees of 
examining surgeons. 


Public, No. 279; approved, February 26, 1919. 


Extending the use of the fund for vocational education au- 
thorized by the vocational rehabilitation act. 


The special fund authorized by section 7 of the vocational 
rehabilitation act, approved June 27, 1918 (see above), to- 
gether with the items of appropriation made by the act, 
are made available by the present act for payment of travel, 
subsistence, etc., of disabled men under investigation, and 
the purchase of equipment and clothing and the payment of 
traveling expenses of such men when ready to enter employ- 
ment. 


Public, No. 52; approved, February 26, 1919. 
Authorizing and directing the accounting officers of the 
” Treasury to allow credit to the disbursing clerk of the 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in certain cases. 


Public, No. 300; approved, February 28, 1919. 


Permitting any person who has served in the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps in the present war, to 
retain his wniform and personal equipment, and to 
wear the same under certain conditions. 

Besides the permission indicated in this title, the act 
amends section 126 of the act of June 3, 1916, by allowing 
enlisted men, honorably discharged since November 11, 
1918, five cents per mile from the place of his discharge to 
his actual home or to the place of his muster into service, 
at his option, excepting that for sea travel, transportation 
and subsistence only shall be furnished. Naval reservists 
released from active service are likewise entitled to this 
mileage. 

Public, No. 309; approved, February 28, 1919. 
Authorizing the resumption of voluntary enlistment in the 

Regular Army. 

This act repeals the voluntary enlistment restrictions of 
the army conscription act (Public, No. 12, see above), and 
provides that one-third of such enlistments shall be for one 
year, and the remaining two-thirds for the period of three 
years. 


Public, No. 310; approved, February 28, 1919. 
Increasing the pay of chief nurse. 


The increase was from $120 to $360, and the amendment 
was made retroactive, to be effective from July 9, 1918. 


Public, No. 311; approved, February 28, 1919. 
Amending fiftieth article of war. 


This article of the act, approved August 29, 1916, mak- 
ing appropriations for the support of the army, was 
amended to read, thgt the power to order the execution of 
a sentence by court-martial shall include the power to miti- 
gate or remit the whole or any part of the sentence; that 
unexecuted portions of a sentence may be mitigated or re- 
mitted by the military authority competent to appoint a 
court of the kind that imposed the sentence, and the same 
power may be exercised by superior military authority. But 
no sentence approved or confirmed by the President, and 
no approved sentence of loss of files by an officer, shall be 
remitted or mitigated by any authority inferior to the 
President. This authority; however, may be delegated by 
the President to the commanding general in the field, or 
the commanding general of the territorial department or 
division. 

Public, No. 312; approved, February 28, 1919. 
Authorizing the payment of allotments out of the pay of 

enlisted men in certain cases in which these payments 
have been discontinued. 

The War and Navy Departments are directed to resume 
payments made by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance prior 
to July 1, 1918, pending the receipt of a new authority or 
of a rescission of the old authority from the enlisted man, 
and to pay all arrearages from the reservations that have 
been made since the payments were discontinued. 

Public, No. 314; approved, March 1, 1919. 

Legislative, executwe, and judicial appropriations. 

The appropriations authorized by this act were for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses for the year 
ending June 30, 1920. A few of the items are: Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, $10,989,630; for auditing army ac- 
counts in France, $375,000; for temporary employees in the 
War Department, $4,000,000; for temporary employees in 
the Navy Department, $1,059,500. 

This act created a Joint Commission on Reclassification 
of Salaries, for the readjustment of compensation to be 
made to employees by the government, and the Public 
Buildings Commission, for the purpose of controlling and 
allotting the space in owned or leased government buildings 
in the District of Columbia. 


Public, No. 322; approved, March 2, 1919. 
Providing relief in cases of war contracts. 

Authority is granted the Secretary of War to adjust 
agreements entered into before November 12, 1918, for land, 
supplies, etc., to be used in the prosecution of the war. The 
Court of Claims is given jurisdiction if the award made is 
not satisfactory to the claimant. The Secretary of War is 
also empowered to adjust agreements made with foreign 
governments for supplying the American Expeditionary 
Forces during the war. 

The adjustment of losses suffered by any person, firm, or 
corporation in producing manganese, chrome, pyrites, or 
tungsten, for war activities, is placed in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The sum of the payments to be 
made by him in these disputes shall not exceed $8,500,000. 


Public, No. 323; approved, March 2, 1919. 
River and harbor appropriations. 

The amount of appropriations authorized by this measure 
approximated $33,000,000. 

Public, No. 326; approved, March 3, 1919. 
Providing hospitals and sanitoriums for discharged sick and 

disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. 

The sum of $9,050,000 is set aside for the construction 

and equipment of such facilities, to be provided by the Sec- 
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retary of War at certain designated places, and an addi- 
tional appropriation of $785,333 is given to the Public 
Health Service, for expenses in this connection to June 30, 
1919. 


Public, No. 327; approved, March 3, 1919. 
Fortifications appropriations. 


This act carried about $14,000,000. 

Public, No. 328; approved, March 3, 1918. 
Victory Liberty Loan Act. 

This act authorized the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the President, to borrow a sum not exceed- 
ing $7,000,000,000, and to issue therefor United States notes 
payable within five years from the date of their issue, with 
the usual tax exemptions. Under the terms of section 2, 
the interest received on and after January 1, 1919, until the 
expiration of five years after the end of the war, on an 
amount of bonds of any of the four previous loans, the 
principal of which does not exceed $30,000, will be exempt 
from surtaxes, excess-profits and war-profits taxes. The 
same exemptions are provided for when this amount does 
not exceed $20,000, but in such cases subscriptions to this 
fifth loan are required. The limit of certificates of indebt- 
edness to be issued is extended from $8,000,000,000 to 
$10,000,000,000. The Secretary of the Treasury is also au- 
thorized to extend the privilege of converting four per cent. 
bonds of the first and second loans into bonds paying four 
and three-quarters per cent. A cumulative sinking fund is 
created for the retirement and purchase of bonds; the period 
of credit with allied governments for the purchase of prop- 
erty, including wheat, is extended until the expiration of 
eighteen months after the termination of the war; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, from time to time, convert 
short-time obligations of foreign governments into long- 
time obligations, maturing not later than October 15, 1938 
The act also amends the War Finance Corporation act, em- 
powering the corporation to make advances to exporters 
unable to obtain funds from banks, and to banks advancing 


money to such exporters. The aggregate of these advances 
shall never exceed the sum of $1,000,000,000, and they may 
be allowed until one year after the end of the war. 

{The amount of the Victory Loan when offered was fixed 
at $4,500,000,000, to mature in four years, with option to 
the Treasury to redeem in three. The rate was four and 
three-fourths per cent.] 


Public, No. 340; approved, March 3, 1919. 


Granting to members of the Army Nurse Corps (female) 
and Navy Nurse Corps (female), army field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and civil employees of the army, 
pay and allowances during any period of involuntary 
captivity by the enemy of the United States. 


Public, No. 56; approved, March 3, 1919. 


Authorizing and directing the payment of the usual com- 
pensation of representatives in Congress, to those mem- 
bers who have been discharged from military or naval 
duty. 


Public, No. 347; approved, March 4, 1919. 
Military Academy appropriations. 


Public, No. 348; approved, March 4, 1919. 


Enabling the President to carry out the price guaranties 
made to producers of wheat of the crops of 1918 and 
1919, and to protect the United States against undue 
enhancement of its liabilities thereunder. 

This gave the President authority to utilize existing 
agencies or create new ones to put into effect the govern- 
ment’s guarantee of $2.26 a bushel for the wheat crop. The 
sum of $1,000,000,000 is appropriated for carrying out the 
purposes of the act; and any moneys received by the United 
States from the disposal of wheat or flour may be used as 
a revolving fund for the same purposes. The provisions of 
the act shall cease whenever the President shall find that 
the emergency growing out of the war has passed, but this 

date shall not be later than June 1, 1920. 
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WARNING! 


This announcement is addressed to teachers of history, high school principals, 
city school superintendents, college and university purchasing authorities. 





The success of our new class-room maps 


Breasted Ancient History Series (!6 Maps) 
Harding European History Series (25 Maps) 
Hart-Bolton American History Series (24 Mes) 


has encouraged an unscrupulous competitor to mislead prospective purchasers of 
maps. Realizing the standing of our editors, and in an attempt to profit by our pub- 
licity, in which the names of our editors are always closely identified with our prod- 
ucts, this competitor has adopted the subterfuge of placing the names of some of our 
editors under the caption, ‘‘ Authorities Consulted.” 

The maps in question have been condemned by several states, among them In- 
diana and New York, and they have been characterized by competent school men as 
‘not worth the paper they are printed on.” You cannot afford to spend money on 
material of that kind. 

Insist on the genuine. Every map in our series bears the name of its editor or 
editors, as well as our name. To make sure that you are getting the genuine, look for 
our firm name. Fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below if you desire additional 
particulars on our products. 

Sales Representatives Wanted. Former School Men Preferred. Please Write. 





DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


School Map Publishers in touch with the Scholars of the World 
460 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send particulars on items checked : 


_| Breasted Ancient History Maps [_] Denoyer-Geppert New Geography Maps 
__] Harding European History Maps (_] Philips’ Commercial and Industrial Maps 
|_| Hart-Bolton American History Maps () Desk and Wall Outline Maps 
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